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CHAPTER XXVI. 
She walks in beauty, like the night, 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies, 
And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes. Byron. 

CARNARVON Hovss was one blaze of light. ‘The 
windows were like so many sides to a lantern, all 
ataringly, dazzingly brilliant against the dark sky 
and dun trees of the park of Hyde, 

It was eleven o’clock and the erack band which 
was performing at the eountess’s that evening had 
tommenced Mozart’s Sixth as Reginald Dartmouth 
entered the first saloon, 

He was alone, Sir Charles having waited at his 
«hambers for him for two hours beyond the appointed 
time and started without him, concluding that the 
languid captain lad not felt in the cue for the soirée 
—or something had happened to prevent his com- 
‘ing. 

As Reginald Dartmouth paced up the stairs slowly 
he had leisure to note the length of costly Turk- 
ish that lined the marble steps and the above-price 
statuettes which gleamed from rose-tinted niches of 
the frescoed corridor. 

Priceless exotics were grouped at every available 
corner, and added their perfume to the subtle 
scent that pervaded the atmosphere. 

Reception saloons opened out from the right, 
glistening with crimson satin and gold, black ebon- 
ite and silver, and lit up by carefully shaded, soft- 
tinted lights, cunningly upheld and arranged amongst 
groups of delicate statuary, the master-pieces of dead- 
and-gone Roman sculptors, Grazini, Fialtor, and 
Perroni. 

On the left of the softly lighted corridor hung a 
wealth of pictures, old and new—here a Rubens, red 
and glowing, there a stately Vandyke, and farther 
ona Carlo Dolci, soft, melting and ethereal. 

With a keen glance of his quick eyes Reginald 
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Dartmouth took in these evidences of extraordinary 
wealth and smiled. 

“Princely indeed must be the Countess Vitzarel- 
li's fortune,” he muttered. 

Then he passed throug) the arched entrance, draped 
with!lace and hangings of crimson and gold, into 
the brilliantly lighted saloon. 

It was crowded, and Reginald Dartmouth saw 
that the crowd consisted of the best and choicest of 
the Upper Ten. 

Here was the Duke of Tynsel, there the Marquis of 
Cliefden, and, talking with a pleasant voice to the 
beautiful hostess, the Prince of Flamingo, covered 
with orders, that sparkled upon his breast as the 
dew glistens on the morning blue-bells. 

Reginald Dartmouth was a well-known man, and 
nods and becks and wreathed smiles welcomed his 
tall, lithe figure as he made his way to the countess. 

The priuce walked away as he came up, and 
Madame Campani, to whom she was speaking, said, 
loud enough for him to hear : 

“Captain Dartmouth approaches, Lucille.” 

Then she turned and held out her band. 

“It is good of you,” she murmured, musically. 
“Thad given you up. Sir Charles assured me that 
you were detained. I felt disappointed, for I like to 
count upon my friends.” 

Reginald Dartmouth inclined bis head. 

“ The Countess Vitzarelli may always with true 
assurance count on me as her most devoted slave.” 

“Slave!” repeated the beautiful woman, “ We 
have no slaves now, Signor Captain, or if there be 
slaves it is we—the women.” 

“Then to what depth must we men descend, as 
we perforce must be so infinitely the lower?” he 
replied, with his rare smile. “If you are slaves 
we ” 

“ Are the chains that bind us!” she put in, witha 
low ripple of laughter, “ Come, Captain Dartmouth, 
I will not argue—in mercy — for I never knew man 
or woman that could match me for perversity or 
stubbornness. What say you, madam ?” 

“That I agree with you, Lucille, and advise Cap- 
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tain Dartmouth to take the warning,” was the re 
sponse. 

“It comes as a command,” said Reginald, “and I 
obey. If the countess should please to say the 
moon’s the sun I'll move to its shadow and grumble 
at its heat!” 

The countess laughed. 

“Come, sir,” she said, “that is slavery indeed, 
most abject and complete. I will not be so exacting, 
You shall keep your moon cold and irreproachable, 
And now give me your escort to the balcony, if you 
will. I have promised to decide between two chess 
players who have thrown the responsibility of a 
judgment on my shoulders, for the best of all rea- 
sons that I know nothing at all about the rules of 
the game.” 

* Then the judgment will goas usual, for most de- 
cisions are fixed and given on the same delicious 
principle. Allow me.” 

And with the beautiful countess on his arm he 
made his way to the chess players. 

Leaving her a t the table, where she was immedi- 
ately surrounded by an eager crowd of courtiers, 
Reginald Dartmouth went in search of Sir Charles 
Anderson. 

He found him seated in a recess talking with a 
little white-haired old gentleman with a decided 
Roman cast of face and two restless gray eyes that 
flashed here, there, and everywhere, settling with 
a questioning gaze upon the captain’s face. 

“ Hullo!” said Sir Charles, “ here you are at last, 
I gave youup. Count, allow me to int:oduce you 
Captain Dartmouth, Count Vitzarelli,” etc. 

Reginald Dartmouth scanned the wrinkled face 
beneath his brows—there was no resemblance, not 
the slightest, to the beautiful countess. Could he be 
her father? 

They got into conversation: the old count was & 
Republican and heart and soul sold to his “ Italia.” 

He commenced talking Roman politics immedi- 
ately, and Captain Dartmouth, mych to Sir Charles’s 
astonishmeut, listened attentively and disoussed the 
question in all its details, 
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The young baronet, lownging against one of the 
carved pillows of the recess, was filled with wonder, 
and with a sigh Goncliided that his friend Captain 
Reginald Dartmouth was one of those individuals no 
‘ellow could understand, 

“Who'd have thought Regy would have known, 
much less cared anything for this sort of thing ?” he 
muttered, as the captain said with emphatic distinct- 
aess iv a reply to an observation of the old count’s: 

“Italy is reposing on the crater of a slumbering 
volcano. Presently there will come the explosion, 
and in the flame and fire the coming man will be re- 
vealed,” 

The Republican count was delighted. 

* Sir,” he exclaimed, “ you speak the sentiment 
and belief of my own heart.” 

And he held out his long, thin hand, Which Regi- 
nald Dartmouth pressed with respectfal éagerness. 

The next moment the prince came tp, and the 
count, stopping to express a sincere Wish that he 
might meet With “Capitaine Dartemoute” again, 
went off on his bighness’s arm 

Sir Charles threw himself dows upon the seat with 
@ comical groam, 

“ Heavens, Dartmouth, you are as good as@ play. 
One continual surprise. By Jove, you talked like an 
Italian politician, Surprised me and the old boy 
too!” 

“ To ¢ommand the astonishment of the first is not 
@ difficult task,” retotted Regitald Dartmouth, with 
the sarcastie inflectio& of his Voice that nade men's 
hearts writhe and grow hot, 

Sir Charles’s face flushed, but he only said: 

“ You're not in a good temper, old fellow, although 
you made an easy conquest of the count, Come, let 
us have «a hand at écarté; Dalton and some of the 
other fellows are at it in one of the card-reome.” 

“Tam with you with all my heart,” said the eap- 
tain, and arm itt arta the two made their Way to tie 
card~room, a si@ell saloon tapestried With purple 
velvet and farni#heéd i bub! aud ormolu, 

It was well into the @mall howts before they tose. 
The captain had had bad luck — some said he had 
shown bad play, throwing chances away with @¢ate- 
less indifferente that Was strange % him. 

Perhaps his thoughts were not confined to the carda, 
Tn any case it was witha wearied aud bored look that 
he fuse, and, still aceotiypauied by Gir Charles, re 
turned to the princip@l saloon. 

It was néarly erapty, Only half @ dozen or 60 chat 
ting in corners, and tiding to the haye look of the 
place by the insignificance of their aumber, 

As they Were d@scending the stairs Sir Charles 
pulled up shorts 

“By Jove, Dattmowth,” he exelattwed, looking an- 
noyed. “I forgot to givé Dalton that 10 U. Look 
here, you go on, and I'll run back and find him. Con- 
foundedly stupid of me. I will not be a minute. 
Meet you at the other door.” 


And he moved away as he spoke. 
He had gone before Reginald Dartmouth could re- 
mind him that he was a stranger to the place, and 


did not knew where to find the other door. 

And the captain, with a shrug of contempt af the 
baronet’s forgetfulness, sauutéred slowly duwa the 
broad staircase. 

His mind was hard at work as he trod the marble 
hall, and he was wondering what nameless charm 
the Countess Vitzarelli possessed which kept her face 
and form, her smile and liquid voice haunting his 
mind and heart, 

He had seen many beautiful women--some more 
beautiful, if that were possible, than she, but none 
had possessed the power to hold his thoughts in bond- 
age as this womana—this countess had doue. 

“ Which and where is the other euttance ?” he asked 
of one of the officials, a foottaan, decked out in the 
most resplendent of liveries, aid glistening with 
gold lace and plush. 

“To the rig or the left, signor?” returned tho 
map, au Italian. 

“It would havesaved your friends an immensity of 
trouble, Sir Charles Anderson, if your fate had been 
gracious enough to give you brains,” muttered Regi- 
nald Dartmouth. “ Which door does the idiot mean ? 
Had I not asked him to supper [ might leave him to 
disextangle the knot his stupidity has tied, but as it is 
1 suppose I ntust go back.” 

And with a frown he retraced his steps. 

The large saloon was empty. Not evema footman 
was in sight, and he was passing through it in the di- 
rection of the door at the farther end when the glim- 
mer of @ satin dresa at one of the windows of the bal- 
cony caught his attention. 

He stopped, and, out of curiosity, walked towards 
the window, 

Bejore he had reached it he saw that the dress be- 
longed to the Countess Vitaarelli, aud that that lady 
herself was leaning on the balcony with her hands 
> on her chin and her face turaed towards the 
sky. 





At that moment, as he stood watching her, she 
turned slightly, bat sufficiently for him to see her 
face distinctly. 

He started with astonishment, 

It was white, anxious, wistful, and filled with pain 
or unsatisfied longing, and—yes, there could be no 
doubt of it—the pale cheeks were dotted with tears. 
He drew back behind the curtain, and, waiting long 
enough only to Hear a deep, long-drawn sigh and 
these words ‘“ How long? how long?’ he walked 
from the saloon, 

“Soh!” he muttered, as he stepped into his pri- 
vate cab. “ Madame the countess has a secret anda 
mystery !” 





CHAPTER XXVIII, 
No hand so lavish as the haud that spends 
Wealth got by false and thievish ends, 
Tua cquire had been resting in his grave only a 
— but a gteat change had been wrought at the 
Dale, 

Some astonishment bad been felt and expressed 
by the country folks at the contents of the last will, 
and ite mysterious and sudden manufacture, together 
with the disappearance of Hugh and Grace Darrell, 
had been much gossipped about. 

It wus astonishing, people said, that Squire Darrell 
should so far have forgotten what he owed the unfot» 
tunate young man and woman who had both been 
taught to look upon the Dale as their future inherit- 
ance, aud at the last moment, by a short, concise, 
and barely legal will, should have left the vast pro- 
perty to Captain Dartmouth, who, though his nephew, 
had paid him no attention uutil the last few months 
of the old man’s life, 

Much more thanthiseven didmy Lord Brandon, the 
Wheatleys and the mighty ones of that portion of 
the earth say ; bat as far as the lucky man was con~ 
eerued they were weivome to say what they pleased. 

Captain Reginald Dartmouth, triumphant and vic- 
torfous, cared nothing for the gossipping; let thom 
laugh who win, says the old adage, aud though the 
handsome captain did laugh he smiled swee tly when 
the world’s asides wete wafted to hia. 

He was secure—perfeetly. If there existed any 
Ground for @ legal quibble there was no one, Hugh 
and _ having disappeared, to come forward aad 
uw t. 

“Gaptain Reginald Dartmouth was possessor of the 
Date estates and tweuty thousand a year. One: 

Twenty thousnad a ! 

Tt was alarge sam, far larger-than he had expected 
to feceite — farlarget than he vould andefatand 
the squire’s ing tatil Mr. Reeves « 
that for thirty years the sun of p y had never 
set upon the Dale, and thatthe squire, besides living 
very far within his income, had been fortunate with 
every speculation he had launched iato. 

Some men have a Midasian facuity of turning 
everything they touch into gold. The irritable, un- 
happy, dnd dissipated squire had been one of them. 

For the couuty families the captain cared nothing 
—that iv at presdnt. % 

He was 4 man of the world and knew that nothing 
is so potent, so all conquering as time. 

Give him tinie, dui, backed up with a fineestate, 
and twenty thousanu @ year, he, Captain Dartmouth, 
would, if he so chose, make himself the thost popular 
man of the county. : 

For the present he contented himself with leav- 
ing his card in return forthose of the Brandons and 
Wheatleys, but made an ex¢eption te the rule im fa- 
vour of Miss Goodman, 

But at the Warren he met with tlre most deviled 
repulse, 

When he drove over in bis new, elegantly ap- 
pointed brougham, and dressed in deep but very be- 
conring mourning, he was mét with the message that : 

** Miss Rebecca was too unwell to see visitors, and 
trusted Captain Dartmouth would excuse,” ate., dtc., 
etc. 

This puzzled him. 

He could not get at the reason of it. Granted that 
Miss Goodman feared and disliked him, the pro- 
blem was—why ? 

He had done nothing—at least, that she or any 
one else could know of—to lose her esteem. 

He had always tried to wiu her over, feeling that 
she was too wealthy and powerful, and that the War- 
reu was too near to the Dale, to render the chance of 
her being useful to him a remote one. 

What was the reason? 

He went up to town and took a house near the 
Park. 

It was a grand mansion, but not good enough for 
him. 

Hie called in two of the principal decorators and 
upholsterers in Londen, and received them while 
he was at a mid-day breakiast. 

Oue was retained to render the Park Lane house 





fit for Linn, the other was to repait to the Dale with 


@n army of workmen and thoroughly renovate, de- 
cerate and furnish that. 

Hoe had determined upon the styles for each, and 
in his languid way set forth what he wanted. 

The two men, used as they were to lavish oud 
lay and extravagant tastes, stared. 

“Tt will be ial,” one exclaimed, 

* And the expense, my lord,” murmured the other. 

*I am not ‘my lord,’” retorted the captain, quietly. 
“ But I am glad to hear you have such a good opin- 
ion of my taste. As to the expense give me a rough 
idea of what you think the sum total will be.” 

The two men laid their heads together. 

“The Park Lane villa will cost over ten thousand 
pounds, my lor—I should say, sir.” 

“* Good—and the Dale ?” 

“ More, sir—fifteen, perhaps !” 

“So much? Very good. Carry out my plans and 
ideas {m theif @ntirety, and I shall not complain.” 

Thé two men backed out, as if from royalty, and 
Captait Dartnteuth went on with his chocolate, mut- 
tering? 

* Twenty-five thoteand pounds, It is not bad for 
a start, Well, Iam no fool ; money is to be enjoyed, 
not hoarded. I have won the stakes, it is fittiag L 
should spend them.” 

For a epee while yl gs were at work pre- 
paring ee sem ptain Dartmouth remained 
quiet, drawing piane for the two residences, purchas- 
ing carriages and and in other and various 
ve ag preparing for the life of luxury he meant to 
live. 

He wae always one of the men club idlers and 
military do-nothiags look up to, even when a com- 
partatively poor worshipped him now and 
courted him at every opportunity. 

Stories, more or less eoloured, of his lavish expen- 
diture, his enormous estate, fabulous Wealth, his 
houses, darriages, horses, is, aud retainers were 
eirculated through the regions of Ton daily. 

Hager mothérs with marriageable daughters looked 
abkious Gud exeited wheu he came dear them, 

He never eutered ball room, theatre, concert hall, 
or diaing-room but the whispered “‘ Captain Dart- 
mouth, of the Dale—richest man of the season,” 
6tc, obc., Was sent vouad tho civele 

He glotied in it. 

» Aye — reward _ he revelied in a 

tery, the fulsome adulation, the goldon- 

calf adoration of the mass was as homey to him, and 

ia the atmosplere of the world’s most beaming smile 
he sunsed Limeeif aad was almost 

slmost-—it ig like the dreadful words “but ” 


Ah, 
wad “if.” 
Ajmost t 
Tite world, gazing admiringly at his calm and 


serene face, lit up at rare times with the flash of the 
fleet smile, would have declared him the happiest 

man in Christendom, but it never saw him without 
the mask, 

It lost him when the lights went out and the music 
ceased. 

lf it could have followed him home—could have 
penetrated the thick doors of bis besilked and be- 
satined bed-chamber, and stood to gaze even for a 
moment upon the sleeping face, not still, calm and 
smiliog then, but heavy and working, with cold drops 
of perspiration upon the white forehead and tight, 
care-sown wrinkles round the eyés aud mouth—to be 
suroothed away with careful solicitude when he awoke 
—if it could have seen the long white hand clenched, 
as if with rage, passion, or, worse, a deadly fear, and 
heard the stifled groan with which he started from 
the heavy, terror-franght dream, the world might 
have altered its opinion and said, with a fashionable 
sigh, that even tlie possessor of twenty thousand a 
year, youth, and a handsome face, was not perfectly 
happy- 

But the world saw and knew nothing of this. 

Captain Dartmouth’s nights were for himself ;'ano 
whatever horrors and visions and dreams attended 
his sleeping hours he bore them ancomplainingly and 
in silence. 

Perhaps he took them as a part of the bargain, as 
@ necessary accoinpaniment of his great fortune, 
reckoned them as a portion of ‘the price he had paid 
for his wealth and position. 

The month passed, and While looking round for 
some other excuse for expenditure he met and had 
the conversation with Sir Charles Anderson that has 
been recorded. 

From the Park he had gone — stfll the same cold 
and seemingly purposeless nan—to the Countess Vit- 
zarelli’s, 

Frém there he had reached home changed, and 
that most utterly. 

A touch of the magic wand had awakened him to 
tlre consciousness that His heart still lived, and, more, 
that it throbbed with a new hope aud a new pur- 


Ose. 





P 
He Lad thought it dead~dead and buried with the 
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too faithful Bella, but he discovered that it had sprang 
from the ashes, and that it burnt with a fiercer and 
more intense fire than before. 

As he stood before the mirror and regaried 
the placid, almost unnaturally calm face reflected 
there he murmured, as a man does who hides no- 
thing from himself, who plays at no hide and seek 
with his own conscience: 

“I love Lucille, Countess Vitzarelli — I, who 
thought to love no more! And why? Who sball 
say? perhaps because—because—there is-the shadow 
of a likeness in her face and form to her whodied for 
love of me. Perbaps because I have.seen by chance 
behind the mask of peace and prosperity she wears 
so well. Perhaps, because | see a fitting soul to link 
with mine. Forall these reasons, perchance. But 
reason or none, ’tis the saime—I, Reginald Dartmouth, 
love her,” 

And for Reginald Dartmouth to say he lovedjwas 
to say that he meant to woo, and, by fair means or 
foul win. 

— 


CHAPTER XXVITII. 
‘Whose game was empires, and whose stukes 
were thrones, 
Whose table earth—whose dice were human 
bones ! Byron 

“ AND so you think that there is something more 
than appears on the surface in the Vitgarellis ?”’ 

The speaker was Reginald Dartmouth, lounging on 
a fauteuil in the private bell room of the Duke of 
Tetherton. The person to. whom. the question was 
addressed was a foreign diplomat, an astute man of 
the world, behind the political scenes of every court 
in Europe, and possessing # key tothe most intricate 
mazes of diplomatic life. 

The tone of the question was careless, almost in- 
different, touched only with a slight appearance of ia- 
terest and amused curiosity—nothing more, 

Sir Bardolph smiled the smile that had puzzled 
many a crowned head. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, softly. “We are all some- 
thing more than appears on the surface, mon cher 
captain, Men do not wear their hearts upon their 
sleeves for daws to peck at now—women have Jong 
discontinued to doso. Look around you and tell me 
how much, or rather confess how little you know of 
the secret purposes and aims of this roomfull. Iam 
behind the scenes a great deal, and in my flights from 
land to land, from court to court, see and hear many 
things, but—bah! it is afterall but scratching the out- 
side lava of the volcano; to reach the fine, to discover 
where, how, and why the fire smoulders and burns, 
that is impossible. Look you, there, in that corner, 
looking like an idiot or a child of three yoans, sits 
oue of the puppet pullers, of the world, His name is 
Lernstoff. See him twittering likes eauary to the little 
old lady by his side. They are talking of the last 
song, criticizing the dresses; and deing it with the 
greatest interest; but, lo! the mind has uochained 
the tongue, bat remained at its post. He is thinking, 
thinking, deciding, at this momert. perhaps, the 
day for the Germans to pour down with the cry of 
‘War’ upon the ill-fated Danes—or Austrians, as the 
case may be.” i 

Captaiv Dartmouth was silent, 

The diplomat went on: 

** As for madame the countess and the white-haired 


Elrado, their game—I 
one who remembers that we are all “players” in an- 
other sense as well as the theatrical one — their 
game is broken in two parts. One, the man’s, is 
Italy, the other, the countess’s, is—what shall I say ? 
It may be Italy, for she is an Italian — at least by 


speak not vulgarly, but as 


repute. Italy is in a transition state. Plots andcon- 
spiracies are being hatched every hour. In this 
room are a dozen mea—ay, and women too—who 
have sworn at the risk of their lives to uphold the 
cause of what they call Liberty. At the risk of their 
lives. One and all hold their existeuces in their hands. 
They are conspirators, dyed with blood. Let their 
secret transpire and their heads must pay the forfeis 
or they must be banished from theirdear Italy, which 
they would consider infinitely worse. They have 
pledged themselves to overthrow the presemt state of 
things, and have come over here to plot,” 

“But,” and Reginald Dartmouth smiled subtly, 
“but too many to hold a secret, they say, is to let 
it step “twixt finger and thumb, Qno may turn 
traitor.” 

Bardolph smiled. 

“No,” he said, coolly, “for every man has 
pledged himself to do more than keep the faith Kim- 
self, he has taken an oath more terrible and ase fn- 
spiring than I can tell to avenge the cause on him 
who plays false. Every man knows that, if he turned 
traitor at sunset, before sunrise a hundred—a thousand 
ten would be on his'track, athousand daggers would 
be thirsting for his blood. There would ‘be no escape. 
Let him fly to the ice of Siberia and the avenger 
would appear iu the shape of the ferryman who 





carried him over the stream. Let him climb the 
highest snow points of Switzerland and one of the 
band would strike in the form of his guide, Were, 
where safety is most to be found, in the ball-rooins 
and public places of London, the relentless daggers 
would be waiting their opportunity. He would find 
the assassin beside his bed at midnight, would feel 
his steel as he entered his carriage, or from some 
flower tendered by the hand of beauty inhale the fatal 
odour of the deadly poison pressed into the service 
of the terrible band, No, there can be no traitors, 
for by tliis time all have learnt that from treason the 
next step is to death.” 

“Can it be possible?” exclaimed Captain Dart- 
mouth. “It reads like a page from one of our popu- 
lar.romances. Secret society ; members pledged by 
terrible oath ; treason punished by death! My dear 
Sir Bardolph, here are the ingredients for a striking 
melodrama.” 

The diplomat smiled. 

“Tt is not unnatural or unreasonable that you 
Should receive my revelations rather incredulously, 
It isan extraordinary state of things, but of its truth 
there can be doubt. Nay, more, I think I ean give 
you some proof. See that lady yonder.” 

And he glanced in the direction of the Countess 
Vitzarelli, who at that moment entered the reom. 

*T see her,” replied Reginald Dartmouth, with the 
slightest flush of emotion. 

“She is coming this way,” said Sir Bardolph. 
** Now watch me. 

The countess, superb with her Southern beauty 
and princely diamonds, glided towards them. 

As Reginald rose and took her proffered hand she 
smiled and murmured a few words of greeting. 

Reginald Dartmouth, while replying witl: reveren- 
tial respect, saw with a glance of his quick eyes that 
Sir Bardolph had placed one finger upon his heart 
as he rose and kept it there for a moment, indeed 
until he had elicited the signal of response from the 
countess, who with a peculiar smile, full of meaning 
and significant, pressed her small taper finger to her 
side and glided on. 

Sir Bardolph sank into his seat with a quiet smile 
of triumph. 

Reginald Dartmouth stroked his moustache 
thoughtfully. 

* You observed ?” said Sir Bardolph. 

Reginald Dartmouth inclined his head. 

“T saw you place your forefinger against your 
heart and fancied that the Countess Vitzarelli an- 
swered the gesture.” 

“Tt was no fancy,” replied Sir Bardolph. ‘That 
is the secret sign—or at least one of them—whereby 
we know each other.” 

“You then are of the band ?” queried the captain. 

“Tam a member, or at least am cognizant of nearly 
all the secret societies of Europe,” retorted Sir Bar- 
dolph. 
“And, pardon me, bat would not this disclosure 
you have just made to me of the sign be considered 
to savour of treasop ?” 

Sir Bardolph shook his head. 

“T am a favoured individual,’ he said; “I am 
allowed @ very wide margin, They know that I could 
quash them all, Communists, Carlists, Reds, one and 
all, and so let me be. Besides,” and he rose with a 
repetition of the diplomatic smile, “it is scarcely a 
revelation—'tis but atjbest a premature initiation, for 
if I mistake not Captain Dartmouth will soon be 
enrolled amongst the Vitaarelli followers.” 

Reginatéd Dartmouth frowned and shot a glance of 
anger after the languid, self-possessed figure. He 
disliked being read more than most men, but he 
knew his man too well to resent it, Pew secrets 
were such to Sir Bardolph, 

Reginald Dartmouth sat and pondered a little 
while, then rose aud walked to one of the saloons, 
It was a high gala night, aud many of the artistes 
from the opera house were filtered through the con- 
cert-rooms of the duchess, Some were preparing to 
sing as he entered, and the guests were seated iu 
front of the velvet-covered platform, lounging on 
the fauteuils aud agaiust the huge marble pillars and 
strolling round the baloonies and corridors, 

Reginald Dartmouth had little difficulty in finding 
the count. 

His white head was seen shining amidst a small 
gtoup of Italians and Englishmen conversing at one 
of the deep windows. 

As he ssuntered towards them the eagle eyes of 
the old Italian caught sight of him, anda quick smile 
of welcome and recognition passed over his intellec- 
tual face. 

He left the group as Reginald Dartmouth came 
towards it, and linking his arm through his said: 

“ Ah, captain, I have been looking for yon every- 
whero, This place is like a wilderness ; our palaces 
are nothing to it, though they have the name for 
hugeness. Ab, you English are the grand people in 
everything,” 





Captain Dartmouth smiled. 

“ And yet we have not eclipsed the fame of your 
countrymen, my lord. Enough is still left of ancient 
Rome to remind us of our littleness,” 

“Ah! Rome!” sighed the count, shooting a sharp 
glance of scrutiny at the impassable face above him. 
“Ab, Rome! Poor Rome! Captain Dartmouth, to 
hear that name is to feel the opening of a wound. 
Roms! you touch a chord when you speak it, a chord 
that is as fresh aud as sharp within this old heart 
a when it first rang out io the grand name, Italy! 
Rome! ‘There are hundreds—nay thousands of 
Italians ready to die for the mere names.” 

Reginald Dartmouth looked interested. 

“And not only Italians, my lord,” he answered, 
throwing @ fire into his low voice that thrilled the 
heart of the old Italiaa, “ but Englishmen. Rome be- 
longs to all the world in one sense, aud when the ory 
for liberty goes up more than the Italians will help to 
swell the chorus.” 

The old count’s face flushed, and with a trembling 
hand he led, almost dragged his companion aside. 

“Do I blunder, Captain Dartmouth—do I mis- 
understand the full purport of your words—noble 
worde!—or do you imply that you are ready to be- 
come one of us?” 

His eager, excited voice was hushed and cautious, 
his dark, flashing eyes were fixed upon the calm, 
caleulating oues of Reginald, 

Before he could reply the Countess Vitzarelli 
passed behind one of the pillars, leaning on the arm 
of the duke, 

Reginald Dartmouth flushed again as he saw the 
beautiful face, and in almost as eager @ voice said : 

“ Let me know more, count, or rather tell me in a 
word if you are fighting for Italy and freedom, and— 
Lam with you.” 

The count grasped his hand, 

“Weare. Whatelsecould we be for? Noble 
captain ! you have filled me with fresh blood, fresh 
hope. With such as you at.our side we cannot fail.” 

Reginald Dartmouth was about to speak, but the 
count ran on rapidly, 

“ To-night we meet at the usual rendezvous. It is 
a select assemblage of the heads and chiefs. You will 
honour us by making one of the council? Lucille— 
the countess—goes from here to the council-chaimber, 
May I reckon on your accompanying her?” 

Reginald Dartmouth’s eyes glittered. 

“You may, count,” he said, simply. He wished 
the Italian to think him a lover of Italy, not the 
countess, and was careful to make no show of warmth 
at the mention of ber name, 

“Then I will find and tell her,” said the count, 
grasping Reginald Dartmouth’s hand again. “Wait 
for her Lere in the aute-chamber if we do not meet 
again,” 

And. with a fervent gratitude the conspirator 
turned off to join his group again, 

Reginald Dartmouth looked after him for a mo- 
ment and then turned away with @ quiet smile. 

“ Soh,” he muttered, “I am to be a member of the 
council of Vitzarelli conspixators! Well, I would 
risk greater things than that for the beautiful 
Lucille,” 

Punctually at the hour appointed he stood in the 
shadow of the portico waiting for the countess and 
Madame Campani. 

Carriage after carriage rolled away with clatter 
and importance, but still she did not come ; but as he 
had almost decided to give the adventure up, at least 
for that night, he saw her splendid equipage dash 
wp, and in a few minutes felt that queer sensation at 
the heart which always: warned him of her approach. 

She came down the steps lecking more beautiful 
than ever, flushed and sparkling with the homage of 
the courtiers who thronged round her, eager aud 
anxious to be of some service in connection with her 
train or bouquet, 

As she stepped upon the piece of erimson earpet 
that lined the way to the carriage he came forward 
and with a slighé start she said : 

“Senor—captain, we have been waiting. The 
count is——” 

“ Here,” said that individual, coming down the 
steps behind them, 

The countess placdd her hand on his arm, aud 
followed by Reginald Darimouth they entered the 
carriage. 

The count, after addressing a few words to the 
countess in a voice too low for Reginald Dartmouth 
to hear, bent forward and said : 

“T have been communicating to the countess your 
decision to join us. She is the keystone, the centre 
piece of the society, and we do nothing without her 
consent, help and advice.” 

Reginald bowed. 

“ You are wise, my lord,” he said, significantly. 

The countess bent forward. 

“The count tells me you will join us,” she said, 


| in. @ low voiea thas thrilled through his heart. “ Are 
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ou aware of the risk, the danger and the responsi~ 
Litities that attend us ?” 

Reginald Dartmouth dropped his voice to attune 
with hers and fixed a meaning glance upon her large, 
dark eyes. 

“For the first I know and care nothing, for the 
last,” he said, “I am willing to undertake the heaviest 
you may see fit to place upon me.” 

“ Good,” she said, musically ; “ you speak like an 
Englishman, bravely. It’s well, for we have need of 
brave and wise men. We are going rapidly to our 
place of meeting. I need not tell Captain Dartmouth 
that its existence is a secret and that we place more 
than our lives—our cause—in his hands when we 
lead him thither.” 

* Both are more sacred to him than his own life,” 
responded Reginald Dartmouth, earnestly, and the 
lovely woman, apparently satisfied with the answers 
to her questions, sank back into the silken cushions. 

Half an hour passed and the silence remained un- 
broken. 

Reginald Dartmouth could see by the dim light of 
the street lamps as the carriage flashed passed them 
that the count’s face was anxious and thoughtful and 
that the sweet one of the countess was dreamy and 
wistful. 

His own he kept well within the shadow of the 
carriage. 

Presently the carriage came to a stop, and the steps 
were let down. 

The count alighted first and assisted the countess. 
As Reginald Dartmouth was about to follow two 
men stepped from out the darkness and threw a cloth 
of some sort over his head, fastening it with the 
rapidity of constant practice across his eyes so that 
be was in total darkness. 

Before he could resent the action the countess 
whispered in his ear: 

“It is a form merely and cannot be broken—even 
for you. Take my hand.” 

He grasped her hand eagerly with a flush of de- 
light. 

“ For this,” he interrupted, pressing it, “I would 
lose life itself.” 

“ Hush !”’ she said, in a low voice. 

“There are stairs,” said the count, on the other 
sideof him. “I will count—one, two, three, etc.” 

And he counted them as Reginald Dartmouth, still 
led by the small hand of the countess, ascended, 

The stairs ceased, and by the sudden glow of heat 
Reginald Dartmouth knew that he had entered a 
toom. 

There was a dead silence for a minute or two, and 
then a voice said: 

“Now!” 

At that moment, obeying the signal, the count un- 
tied the bandage, and Reginald Dartmouth, opening 
his eyes, saw that he was in a large room draped with 
dark purple hangings and lit by a candelabra sus- 
pended from the centre of the ceiling, which he no- 
ticed — having looked at it with that instinct which 
moves all men when opening their eyes after a 
period of darkness to turn them immediately to the 
object of light—was fitted with an apparatus for ex- 
tinguishing or rather concealing its lights at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

Round the room were settees of crimson velvet. 

Seated on these were about twenty men or women, 
all in evening dress, and apparently just come, like 
themselves, from concert or ball room, 

Most of them were Italians, but there were a few 
Frenchmen, a Spaniard and a Corsican. 

At the end of the room stood @ small tripod, upon 
which in a small grate burnt a bright fire such as 
that used by alchymists for the smelting of metals in 
small quantities. 

Beside this stood an old oak chair elaborately 
carved and ornamented with a motto in Italian and 
a heart with a forefinger laid across it. 

The door by which they had entered seemed the 
only means of entrance and exit to the apartment, 
and the captain’s quick ears caught the sound of 
bolts and bars shot into their places at the moment 
his bandage was removed. 

The count threw again the cloth—which was of 
black satin and embossed with a skull and cross- 
bones—and walked with stately dignity to the chair. 

The countess seated herself on a fauteuil placed 
beside it and laid her hand on its right arm. 

All eyes were turned towards the count, 

He rose, aud in a musical voice deepened with a 
tone of command said: 

“Brethren and sisters of the cause, I bring you, 
to-night, a new brother.” 

All eyes were turned towards the stalwart figure 
in the centre of the room. 

Reginald Dartmouth stood the sharp scrutiny with 
unchanged impassability, 

“It is unnecessary to enumerate the advantages 
that must accrue to us from his admittance to our 
order, and I will say only that he is wealthy, cou- 


rageous anda soldier, Am I stating correctly ?” he 
asked, turning to Reginald Dartmouth. 

He bowed in silence. 

“Good,” continued the count. “We want gold 
and valour—-our new brother brings us both—nay, 
more he can give us, for I have spoken with him, 
advice and wise.counsel. Brethren and sisters, shall 
we put him to the usual trial?” 

The whole assemblage bowed in silence, 

* Good,” said the count, then, turning to Reginald 
Dartmouth, he said: “It is usual to prove the as- 
sertions of those who wish to join our order. Rules 
should have ro exceptions. We will that there 
should be none in your case. If you are honourable 
and true you must prove yourself to be so by three 
tests—that of fire, of blood, and of steel. Are you 
willing to be so proved?” 

All eyes were bent upon the neophyte and all ears 
were strained to catch the answer. ’ 

“T am,” he said, gravely. 

“Tt is well,” said the count. 

And with a solemnity that was reflected in the 
lovely face at his elbow and in those of the circle 
around him he cried : 

“ Bring forth the fire.” 

Instantly three men dressed in sombre black and 
wearing crape over their faces, came from behind 
the chair and lifted the tripod into the centre of the 
circle, 

(To be continued.) 








A LETTER. 





To-payY, when my heart was sorest 
With the pang of a hope deferred, 
Your tender missive came to me 
Like a bright-winged message bird— 
Like an errant dove whose wandering wing 
To Hope's storm-beaten ark 
Bore the sweet olive-branch of peace, 
When all the world was dark. 


It came when the sullen demon 
Of bitter and wild unrest 
Troubled the hidden waters 
Of life in my weary braast ; 
Out of the gloom and sadness 
Of the world of winter and storm, 
And straightway heart and hearth-side 
Were summer sweet and warm. 


Some subtle premonition 
Through all my being stole, 
As listlessly I pondered 
The unfamiliar scroll ; 
And swift as the tropic sunrise 
Leaps from the arms of Night, 
A rushing, keen emotion thrilled 
My spirit with strange delight. 


Lonesome, alone, uncared for, 
I sat in the gloom apart, 
The cross of sorrow lay on my life— 
Its shadow was in my heart, 
As I thought with yearning anguish 
Of the friends grown careless and cold, 
Of the thwarted aims, and the shipwreck 
Of the glorious dreams of old. 


Ah, sweet were the olden Spring-times, 
The Springs of the years gone by, 
When our roseate dreams reflected 
The glory of earth and sky; 
And a gleam of their vanished brightness 
Your passionate words recall, 
Though the Summers have changed to 
Autumn, 
And the shadows of Winter fall! E. A.B, 


~ SCIENCE, 











Nitric Aoctp In Sprina Water.—The water 
supplied to the city of Munich contains nitric acid 
and saltpetre. Professor A. Wagner states that 
the amount vo: water used by the city in one year, by 
the ordinary waterpipes, contains saltpetre sufficient 
to make 18,106 cwt. of gunpowder. 

A StneuLark Fisu.—A curious fish was caught 
three months ago in Chautauqua Lake, the third of 
the same sort captured in the lake within the past 
forty years. The fish is about six feet in length 
and when caught weighed one hundred and thirty- 
four pounds. There are one back and three belly 
fins. But the head is what is most wonderful and 
peculiar about the fish. The mouth opens far back 
and wide enough to receive a nailcask. There isa 
large falling lip or jaw that sets back and upward 
as the mouth opens. The inside of the mouth is 
covered with a species of coarse hair somewhat re- 
sembling the small feathers or down of an ostrich. 
Projecting for almost fourteen inches from the up- 
per jaw is a sort of shovel blade made of a hard sub‘ 
stance. Thisinstrument would seem to be intended 








for throwing food intoits mouth rather than for at- 
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tacking prey or other objects or defending itself 
against assault. As this fish has no teeth it is 


suposuea that it subsists upon animaloule or other 
substances, floating in the water, which are drawn 
or forced into its mouth by the blade attached to its 
jaw. 

Sorark Heat AND VEGETABLE CARBON. — 
Helmholtz says that ina piece of cultivated land 
producing corn or trees one may reckon per year 
and per square foot of land 0°036 Ib. of carbon to be 
produced by vegetation. This is the amount of 
carbon which, during one year, on the surface of a 
square foot in our latitude, can be produced under 
the influence of solar rays. This quantity when 
used a8 fuel and burnt to produce carbonic acid 
gives so much heat that 291 lb. of water could be 
heated I deg.C. Now we know the whole quantity 
of solar light which comes down to one square foot 
of terrestrial surface during the second, or one mi- 
nute, or one year. The whole amount which comes 
down during a year to one square foot is sufficient 
to raise the temperature of 430,000 lb. of water 
1 deg. C. Theamount which can be produced by fuel 
growing upon one square foot during one yearis, as 
we see from these figures, a very small fraction of 
the whole amount of solar heat which can be pro- 
duced by the solar rays. It is only the 1,477th part 
of the whole energy of solar light. 

VESUVIUS: 

Axout two-thirds of the way up the si de of Vesu- 
vius stands a small building, plainly visible from 
the Naples side of the bay. During cloudy and wet 
weather it is shroudedin the dense veil of smoke 
which setties around the summit, and in times of 
eruption the fiery streams seem to encompass it 
and flow far below its level. Inthis structure, thus 
dangerously situated, Professor Palmieri, a well- 
known Italian savant, has established an observa- 
tory and, with marvellous intrepidity, has remained 
at his post watching the convulsions of the volcano 
at times when his house stood between torrents of 
liquid fire, the heat from which cracked the win- 
dows and scorched the solid stone of the walls. 

The knowledge obtained at so great a risk has 
been recently given to the world in an ably written 
volume, which contains data calculated to be of in- 
valuable assistance in the future investigation of 
volcanic phenomena. Professor Palmieri considers 
that, to a certain extent, eruptions may be predicted, 
a belief which he bases upon late observations that 
the central crater commences the agitation, which 
is followed by a series of light convulsions, which 
terminate in the grand outbreak. This concluded, 
the volcano becomes again quiescent. A vivid im- 
pression of the enormous force developed during an 
eruption is conveyed in the fact that on April 26, 
1872, the volume of smoke, ashes, lava fragments 
and bombs projected upwards from the crater at- 
tained the height of no than 4,265 feet from the 


edge. 

It is difficult to conveyan adequate idea of the ap- 
pearance of Vesuvius when thus convulsed. Pic- 
tures of the phenomenon invariably exaggerate it, 
as they depict a steady column of fire of a height 
equal to or greater than that of the mountain. As 
the latter is over 3,000 feet above the sea level in 
altitude, theimpossibility of a fiery pillar of such 
proportion is obvious. Red-hot stones are occa- 
sionally, as we have above stated, thrown to greater 
heights; but such is by no means of common oc- 
currence. By day an unceasing flow of white smoke 
rises like a gigantic plume from the crater and is 
visible for miles distant, while at night the base of 
the column becomes radiant with a lurid glare. 
During the height of an eruption the smoke is 
ejectedin greater quantities, and the summit of the 
mountain belches fountains of flame. The latter, 
however, are by no means continuous. The volcano 
will often remain quiet for hours and sometimes 
pas often causing it tobe believed that the con- 
vulsions are over. Then suddenly the smoke clouds 
will thicken, a rambling becomes heard, and a great 
jet of fire rises for a short distance above the crater 
and instantly falls back. At the same time stones 
and red-hot scori rise high in the air and add by 
their fall tothe noise of the commotion. This goes 
on at varying periods, sometimes ceasing imme- 
diately and again continuing for a day or more. 

There is a prevalent though mistaken idea that 
lava, at the time of these great outbursts, pours in 
rapid torrents down the declivity. In times of re- 
pose it is very seldom that the streak of light due 
to the red-hot mass is seen on the mountain side; 
though when an eruption first ins, probably 
after nightfall, a jagged lurid line will be remarked 
reaching below the crater. This extends as the 
convulsion progresses, and, after several weeks, it 
expands into several dull red streams reaching down 
a distance perhaps of two-thirds of the slope. The 
onward movement of the lava is very slow, and of 
course it is totally unlike the molten rivers ropre- 
sented in popular prints. surface soon cools 
sufficiently to permit of being walked over, though 
a orate afew inches down becomes quickly 
charred. 
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LITTLE SUNSHINE. 


CHAPTER IIl. 
‘What need we any spur but our own cause 
To prick us to redress ? Shakespeare. 

For some moments Mr. and Mrs. Flint stood look- 
‘ang at each other without exchanging a word, and 
then a demoniac scowl played upon the features 
of the former as he said, grating his teeth savagely 
the while: 

**Poison is cheap, my darling. Poison is very 

cheap and very effective too, when used with judg- 
ment,” 
** Yes,” replied his wife, in a whisper, “and it is 
very dangerous too, however skilfully it may be 
used. I wish you wouldn’t speak of anything so 
dreadful, It makes my flesh crawl!” and Mrs, Flint 
shuddered. ‘ 

“There is noharm in poisoning rats, my -love,” 
said Flint, with a hideous leer—“ no harm whatever. 
It is done every day. I was thiuking of rats, my 
darling—only of rats—only of rats—he! he! only 
of rats!” and Mr. Flint rubbed his hands gleefully, 

“ Well, I wish you wouldn’t think of rats just now,” 
replied Mrs. Flint, in a tone of apprehension ; “or if 
you must think of them, I wish you would remember 
that there are other methods to get rid of rats besides 
poisoning them.” 

* Ah, yes, you are right, my pet,” said Mr, Flint, 
graciously; “they may be caught in a trap, or they 
may be smoked out, and then their putrid carcases 
do not become a nuisance. True, true—I was a little 
excited at first, 1 must own, and thought only of the 
most expeditious method.” 

“ There is no needof being in a hurry,” said Mrs. 
Flint, in a quieter tone; “ we can take oar time and 
watch our opportunity, and when it is proper and 
safe to strike Ishallbe quite as ready to strike as 
you are.” 

* You are right, love,” assented Flint, “ very right 
—and in the meantime would it not be well to pay a 
visit to that amiable sister of yours and see if we 
cannot doctor herinsome way? She is too fond of 
talking, my darling, and for an invalid that is al. 
ways hurtful. It isastonishing how some people will 

rsist in living when they are of no usein the world, 

hen she was down with the typhoid fever in the 
hospital I thought she would die mpst certainly. The 
doctor told me that there was not the slighest hope 
of her recovery—that the chances were a hundred to 
one against her—yet here she is, all alive, and trying 
to injure the fair fame of the only relatives she has in 
the world, This shows the ignorance of physicians 
andthe unreasonableness of poor relatives. If the 
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[MRS. FLINT COMES TO THE RESCUE. ] 


doctor had possessed a grain of professional pride—if 
he had attached the slighest importance to his own 
predictioun—he would have dosed her out of the world 
when she threatened to get well, and if she had pos- 
sessed a particle of love of us, or had the slightest 
idea of propriety, she would not have tried to get well, 
but would have died like adecent Christian woman 
and have been buried out of sight without troubling 
anybody. That woman has got more lives than a 
cat, my darling!” 

“ She hangs on to life stubbornly,” returned Mrs. 
Flint, somewhat bitterly, “ there’s no denying that— 
but I don’t think she can hold out much longer. She 
was a wreck five years ago, and how she has lived 
till this time passes my comprehension. We have 
but little to fear from her, however. She has done 
all the harm she can do, but as for Miss Lily Davis— 
or Little Suushine as they call her—she must be 
looked after. We must manage to put her sun under 
a cloud in some way.” 

While Flint and his wife were thus conversing 
the principal object of their hatred made her way 
to the work-room, singing gaily as was her wont. 

She found Annie Finkle, the girl who sat next 
her, and who was an especial favourite with her, in 
tears, 

“ What is the matter, Annie ?” she asked, ina tone 
of great sympathy. 

“Oh, Lily,” replied the girl, raising her tear- 
stained eyes, and gazing sorrowful!ly at her compan- 
ion, “Iam so much disappointed! I promised my 
little sister that she shuuld have a pair of shoes to- 
night, and now Mr. Flint is about to stop two shil- 
lings out of my wages, and I shall be unable to get 
them, and the poor little thing needs them so much, 
and will be greatly grieved when she finds she is not 
to have them. It is a small thing to cry for perhaps, 
but indeed I can’t help it!” 

“ Well, dry your tears, Annie,” replied Lily Davis; 
“the old monster will never keep back any portion 
of your wages again. I think I’ve fixed that matter 
completely, He has promised me that you shall got 
your full wages, all of you.” 

“ Oh, girls, do you hear that?” exclaimed Annie, 
smiling through her tears—‘‘ Lily says that we are 
to get our full wages after all.” 

At once the girls were anxious to know what had 
brought about this desirable change in affairs, where- 
upon Lily made them acquaiuted with what had 
transpired but a few moments before, and ended by 
saying: 

“ And so, girls, I am discharged, but I shall not 
desert you on thataccount. I shall stillstand by you 
and see that you get your rights.” 





A dead silence of some moments’ duration suc- 
ceeded Lily’s announcement. She was the idol of 
the shop, and the thought of her leaving fell like a 
cloud upon the little circle of her shopmates, At 
length Annie Finkle arose from her seat, and whilea 
look of indignation shot from her large black eyes 
she said, in a loud voice full of deop determination : 

“Girls, I don’t know what the rest of you intend 
doing, but for my own part I won’t work a single 
day in this shop after Lily Davis leaves it. She 
has stood by us, and we should be the meanest of 
the mean if we did not stand by her. I move that 
we all strike immediately !” 

‘Second the motion!” exclaimed half a dozen 
voices, in chorus, and in less than a minute every 
employée, in spite of all that Lily Davis could do to 
restrain them, had ceased working, aud proceeded to 
organize, 

Headed by Annie Finkle, they marched into the 
shop and ranged themselves in front of their august 
employer, when their leader proceeded to say : 

“Mr, Flint, Lily Davis has informed us that you 
have discharged her, and I have been instructed by 
my shopmates to say that if she leave the shop we 
shall all leave with her.” 

A frown, black as midnight, settled upon old 
Fiint’s countenance as he replied : 

**Go back to your work this minute, or I will send 
to the siation-house and have every one of you 
arrested for attempting to ruin my business. The 
law will not permit you to strike at a moment’s no- 
tice, and I will teach you what it is to act in this 
outrageous mauner if you do not instantly return to 
your duty !” 

“ You cannot frighten us, Mr. Flint,” replied Annie 
Fickle. “* We have not taken this step without calm 
deliberation. I don’t know much about the law, but 
I do know that this is a free country, and that work- 
ing girls are not slaves, although you and such as 
you would like to make them so. We don’t propose 
to argue the point with you at all. We only desire 
to say that if Lily Davis leaves the shop we will also 
leave it, and you may do your worst. And now we 
await your answer.” 

“But Miss Davis is not anxious to remain in my 
service,” replied Flint, in a somewhat softer tone ; 
‘she made no complaint at/being discharged.” 

“T don’t suppose she did,” rejoined Aunie, “ and 
I don’t know whether you can even prevail upon 
her to remain. But if you can’t then so much the 
worse for you, for we shall follow her,” 

Flint saw that expostulation would be as useless 
as his attempt to frighten them had been, and yet it 
was absolutely necessary that he should conciliate 
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them in some way. He had large contracts for work 
on hand which must be completed, and a strike at 
the time would be ruinous. Concealing his rage, 
therefore, as well as he was able, he desired one of 
the girls to call Lily Davis. 

The call was answered promptly by Lily, when 
Flint said, with as much affability as he could com- 
mand: 

“I suppose you are not averse to remaining here, 
Miss Davis, if I should desire you to do so?” 

*‘ Well, I have no great desire to remain,” replied 
Lily; “in fact I had abowt made ap my mind that I 
had rather leave than not/” 

‘But you see what tronble it will putme-to if you 
go,’ rejoined Flint, iw@ supplicatory tone; “ these 
silly girls are determined to strike if you leave the 
shop, in which case I casmet finish contracts whick 
I have entered into, a#d must consequently lose 
heavily. You said but @s@hort time since that the 
fact of my discharging you Would not make you my 
enemy, and you certainly will not bear meso much 
ill will as to ruin my business.” 

‘No, I will not,” replied Lily, promptly; “the 
fact is, Mr. Flint, I had gather be your friend than 
your enemy if you will let me. I never could cherish 
animosity, but { eannot bear unfair dealing. We 
girls work hard for you—we eatn every peuny Which 
we receive, and afe fairly entitled toit. Use us fairly 
and We will be satisfied te work for you, but it may 
as well be clearly understood that from this time forth 
we will submit t nothing that is not strictly just. 
And now, girls,’’ sho continued, tarning to her shop- 
mates, “let us retarn t w 

The girls agreed to the proposal @uanimously, and 
in a few moments the wheels ia the Work-room were 
spinning aroond as merrily a6 no misunder- 
statiding had occurred, while above their din could 
be heard the voice of Lity Davis, singing : 

“T care for nobody, to, not I, 
If nobody ewrés for me.” 

Hardly had qiiet Beet festored whew Tony 
Tucker, the apprentice to whom allusion has before 
been made, came up from the cellar with a scuttle- 
ful of coal, and proceeded to replenish the fire. 

“Don’t put on too much coal, please, Tony,” seid 
Lily Davis, whose seat was somewhat near the 
stove, 

*Ha!ha! Yon’re too warm, are you?” laughed 
Tony, as he checked the flow of coal into the stove, 
placed the scuttle on the floor and elosed the stove 
door. ‘“¥ou’re too watm,eh? Well, I don’t 
wonder at it. Im faet I'd wonder if you wasn’t, 
The idea of cold Sunshine would be a fury one, 
indeed. Besides, you’ve just had some very warm 
work with the old man.” 

“ What 4 merry fellow you are, tobesure, Tony!” 
returned Lily, with a pleasaut smile; “ you've 
always got a joke of some sort on band; and it’s a 
little singular too considering what you have to put 
up with. It is the easiest thing in the world to be 
happy when wé have notliing to trouble us, but one 
who is beaten and scolded at without reason, as you 
are, id entitled to gteat credit for not being ill- 
natured and disagreéable,” 

“ Well, I don’t know about that, Sunshine,” replied 
Tony, as he pieked up the poker to give the grate a 
raking. “I can’t see that it would make mé any thie 
happier to be ill-natured and disagreeable, if I am 
badly used. My doctrine is to take the world as I 
find it, and do the best I can under the cirewmstances, 
I'd rather laugh than cry at any time, and yet I’m 
not always good-natured. There are times when I 
feel like breaking things, and there are people inthe 
world that I’d rather pinch than kiss.” Here he 
nodded significantly and pointed with his thumb over 
his shoulder towards the front shop, after which he 
continued: “ Now if everybody was like you, Sun- 
shine, what a world this wonld be! But there 
wouldn’t be any merit in being good-natured then, 
because nobody could help it. i'd like to see the 
person who could scowl or growl in your presence, 
éxcept old Flint and his wife.” 

“You are # born flatterer, Tony,” réturned Lily 
Davis, with a smile, “and will make a first-rate 
lover when you are a few years older.” 

“* Well, I won't dény that I can talk sweet when I 
feel like it,’ replied ‘Tony, with a grimacé, “ but I 
don’t flatter you a mite, It seems to me that among 
womankind youarea pattern. I shan’t forget in a 
hurry how ottem you’ve given me choice bits 0’ grub 
out of your own dinner when yon knew I was hun- 
gry. Nobody bat them as has got such an appetite 
as I have can tell what itis to get dnough to cat when 
it is least expected. I feel sometimes as though I could 
just eat my way right through a pile of dead horses, 
and | really believe I should starve to death if I had 
to depend entirely upon that old sardine, Skin Fiiat. 
And I shan’t forget either as k ng as I live how you 
washed the blood from my head and cat away the 
hair, dnd put a plaster on the wound when old Flint 
knocked ma down with a poker becausé I didn’t move 





fast enough to suit him. The old tiger! I expect I 
shall have afine time with him this morning, for 
everything lias gone cross with him, and he’s as sav- 
age asa hywona, He has already promised mo a 
warming for being out last night, but he won’t find 
it so easy to kuock me down now as it was three 
years ago. Just ascertain as he makes the attempt 
['ll goat him, andifI dou’t——” Here Tony was 
too greatly excited to finish his threat, but went into 
a little pautomime expressive of his determination by 
throwing achair which stood near him a “ cross-but- 
tock ” and standing over it with the poker upraised, 

“ Oh, then you were out last night, were you?” re- 
turned Lily, with some surprise, 

“ Yes,” replied Tony. “ I stole out after the old man 
had gone to bed, and went to the theatre. It ain’t 
in reason for a fellow to stay in the house always 
after he has got to be eighteen years old, and I shan’t 
do it to please anybody, Yes, I went to the theatre 
and I saw Macbeth played. It was grand wliere 
Macheth and Macduff @ fight. Didn’t I shout out 
with the rest of the boys! And now when old Flint 
tackles me this mornimg I’m jist a-goin’ to say to 
him, ‘ Lay on, old Fitat, andif Idon’t go at you may 
I be skinn’d!’” 

Tony Tucker did not dbservethat Lily Davis was 
trying by earnest gesticulation fo direct his attention 
to something whieh was going om beliind him. The 
boy was so absorbeil by the thoughts to which he was 
giving expression that he did net obsetve hor kindly 
efforts to warn him of i diag danger, and before 
he was awaré that old was in his neighbour- 
hood that irate imdividaal, who had been creeping 
slyly up behind bim, and had heard every word 
which he tad attered, seized him firmly by the 
collar, aad wielding aloft # stout stick, cried out: 

“You witt say ‘Lay on, old Fliat! will you? 
And you will ‘go at me,’ will you? Well, let's see 

the weapon down the 


you: 
But before he sould 
with the «agility as 


was wpon him, T 
wai as the ferocity of « wildcat, he shrickod as he 
clutched his master by the throws: 

* Yes, I will go at you, you puddin’-headed old 
Skin Flint! Do yous’pose I’m goin’ to let you thrash 
me all my life? Not if I knows it!” 

So sudden was the attack, and so unprepared for 
it vas old Flint, that he was thrown tothe floor be- 
fore he could help himself, and the buy was on top 
of him, showering blows thick and fast, and bringing 
the blood with every stroke. 

* Ah, you villain!” howled Flint, in an agony of 
rage. “Let me up! How dare you strike. me? 
I will murder you when I get up!” 

“T?ve no doubt you will if you can!” rejoined the 
boy, a8 he still continued to play a lively tune with 
both fists upon his master’s face ; “ but I'll doa little 
murdering before you get up! I’ll have tiat satisiac- 
tion anyhow!” 

“* Let me up, you scoundrel!” groaned old Pliat 
as he struggled desperately, but without effect, to 
free himself from the enraged apprentice. “Let me 
up! Murder! Will noone help me? Will you ali 
see me beaten to death before your very faces? Mur- 
der! Murder!” 

It is hard to say what would have been the fate of 
Flint had not his cries penetrated to the front shop 
and alarmed his life partner, for the girls were all 
apparently paralyzed with fear, and sat gazing with 
horror on the scene, 

Mrs. Fiiat, as she entered the room, took in the 
situation at a glance, and, seizing a heavy hammer 
which lay on a work-bench near, she rushed toward 
Tony like au enraged tigress, and would undoubtedly 
have brained him had not Lily Davis, who discovered 
the boy’s danger, shrieked out : 

“Tony! Tony! Jump up, or you will be killed!” 

But Tony heeded not the warning. His blood was 
up. He was too intent on punishing his persecutor, 
and the hammer would certaialy have fractured his 
skull had not a new actor appeared on the seene, 

As Mrs. Flint dashed through the door to the re- 
lief of her lrusband she was followed by an individual 
who had just entered the shop, and whose ears had 
also caught the cry of “ Murder!” 

He was & square-built, close-knit, burly many, in 
the garb of acarman. His age was about twenty-five 
aud Le had the appearance of a reckless, good-natured 
rough diamond. 

Springing forward, he caught the formidable 
Weapon just a8 it was descending upon Tony's head, 
driven with all the force-whieh the enraged Mya. 
Flint could muster, 

* No, you don’t |’ he exclaimed, as he twisted the 
hammer from the grasp of tle enraged Womdn, and 
then held her as tightly as though she were in a-vioe 
—“no, you don’t! Fair play is a jewel. The boy 
ain’t got nothin’ but his hands to work with, ani I 
ber the hammer. If the old buffér’s down, that’s his 
fault, and he oughtto take the consequences, for he’s 
twice as big as the boy, and shouid mave kept on to 
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his pius. Besides, I know he’s in the wrong. He’s 
allersin the wrong. I don’t take Tony’s part be- 
cause he’s my brother, but because I know he’s 
right. Tony wouldn’t tackle anybody unless they 
crowded on him, and when a boy’s crowded on he 
ought to protect himself if he can. The worst day’s 
work our old dad did was to apprentice Tony to him, 
for he’s led the boy a dog’s life, and I didn’t think he 
had pluck enough to resist.” 

While the new comer was delivering this harangue 
the boy Tony kept up his attack, and his enraged 
master continued to roar like a wild bull, 

* Will nobody pull this young murderer off ?” he 
shouted, in agony; “amLtobe murdered in cold 
blood ?” 

‘Not by no means,” returned the carman, coolly ; 
* you ain’t to be murdered f@.cold blood. ‘Tony 
couldn't kill you with his fists if he should try, and 
nobody ain’t a goin’ to pall him off not till you sing 
out enough, unless he’s a licence to lick Mat 
jee and you don’t them fellows ap every 

ay ia 


“ Murder-r-r-r-r!” roared Flint, with all the power 
of his lungs, struggling violemtly the while to free 
himself. 

“ Sing out enough !”’ res the carman, “ and 
I'll take the boy off, and [| won't take him off till you 
do. He ain’t got no chance with you fa # fair stand- 
up fight, and while he’s got tie best of you I’m 
a-goin’ to let him keep it!” 

Finding his efforts to extricate himself futile, the 
badly punished Flint thought it the part of discretion 
to ery “‘ Euough !” but he did it 60 unwillingly and 
in so low a tome that thoearman was not satisfied. 

** Say it loader,” he said, “so that all hands cap 


henr it! it as if you meant it!” 

“ Enough!” sereamed sa , and then 
Mat Tuciser let go his hold of ead pulled 
Tony off ris prostrate enemy. 


© 

Having regained bis feet, Pliet, with # demoniac 
scowl, stooped down See Bea which 
the carmen had caused to drop. His in- 
tention was divined by him instantly, however, and, 
Kicking the Weapon out of his reach, Mat Tucker 
caught the proprietor of the shop by the collar of hig 
coat, and, holding him firmly, said: 

‘** Look here, old man, [ don’t want to hurt you, for 
you're old enough to be my father. You ain't fair game 
for me, but I tirink it’s about a square thing between 
you and Tony, and you ain’t a-going to play any- 
thing foul on to him. You've been a-crowding on the 
boy ever since he was bound apprentice to you. You 
haven't used him half so well as I use my bull-dog, 
and it’s time the thing was stopped. I told him no 
longer ago than yesterday that he must go at you if 
you ever attempted to strike him again, and.I d bear 
him out init. You had pretty nigh licked the life 
outof -him,and I didn’t much think he'd have the 
pluck to tackle you, but it seems he has done it and 
licked you too, and [ glory in him for it. Tony’sa 
good boy if he’s. used ouly half right, and it’s a mon- 
strous shaime he should be used worse than a convict. 
I’ll leave it te anybody that knows Tony whether 
he ain’t a good boy. Girls,” he continued, raising his 
voice and looking around at the operatives, “ain’t 
Tony a good boy?” 

* Yes!” shouted all the girls, in a chorus, and the 
sprightly Jenuie Brown, not satisfied with giving 
& simple affirmative response, arose from her seat, 
approached the ground, and said, empliatically : 

* Yes, heis a good boy. If he ain’t then there 
never was one. I den’t know how often he has 
seen me home through a storm. I’ve known him to 
give his last peany to a beggar, and I have known 
him to fight a whole crowd of boys for insulting a 
poorold applewoman. A good boy! I should think 
he was indeed! ‘Tony has been abused shamefully, 
and it’s too bad. If I had beén a man somebody I 
know of would have been severely handled before 
now.” Then turning to Tony she continued, “ You 
did just right, Tony, and I hike you all the better for 
it, and if eld Flint ever lays the weight of his hand 
oa you again I'll scratch his eyes out, so there now !”’ 
and throwing @ lools of great severity on the dis- 
comfited Flint, Miss Brown swept away to her 
seat again and set her machinein motion. 

“Oh, Mat!” exclaimed Tony, with a deep-drawn 
sigh, as he looked first at his brother and then at his 
feminine defender; “ ain’t she game? Ob, Brownie! 
Brownie!” he continued, in a sort of rapt ecstasy, 
“if I was only afew years older, and didn’t owe 
anybody anything, aad had a pound in my pocket, 
and oredit.at the corner grocery, wouldn’t [make up 
to you? Wouldu’t [? Bat that’s all pootry, that 
is!” and, heaving another sigh, he stood gaziug upon 
“ Brownie,” as though he would like to eat her. 

“Now, you see, old man,” said Mat Tucker, turn- 
ing to Flint. “I’ve opened court here aud the 
testimoay’sall agia you. There ain’t one of the 
‘witneasés but what is willing to swear you rein the 
Wroilg, and s6 you had better ory peocavi and haul 
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in your horns. You are one of them oldsardines that 
thinks the world was made expressly for you, and 
that nobody else has a right in it. You are rich, and 
all your money has been wrung out of these poor gals, 
and such as these, and if you could you’d coin 
money out o’ their hearts’ blood. You've got the 
form of a man but the beart of a wolf. You're as 
cunning as a snake and just as cowardly. I am 
poor, and I have to work about as hard! as the horse 
Idrive, and I've got au old futherand motheraud' three 
little brothers to take care of, but I wouldn’t stand in 
your boots for all the money on top o* the round 
earth. I’m happier than you can ever hope to be, 
and so is every cne of these poor gals: You're a 
miserable old scoundrel, and ought to be skinned 
alive first, and then hung, drawn, and quartered 
afterwards. But I won’t be hard om to you. The 
court will be merciful. The sentence of the court 
is that from this time you pay particular atten- 
tion to your own business, and treat every one who 
works for you as if they were human beings instead 
of beasts, and if you fail to do this the Le ay of 
the court is that you ought to have another good 
sound pommelling administered in a superior style.” 

“ Oh, what a splendid judge you are, sir,"exclaimed 
Miss Brown, in atone of great admiration. “ When 
the judgment of the court is carried out I hope I 
shan’t be away atdinner.” 

* Silence in the court!” shouted Mat Tucker, in a 
tone of, well-affected gravity, and then turning to 
Flint, he continued : “ What has the prisoner to say 
to the sentence of the court ?”’ 

“ You will find out what the prisoner has to swy to 
the sentence of the court when f get you and your 
precious brother in court,” snarled Flint, spitefully. 
“*T will have you both arrested this very day, and if 
I dow’t have you in prison before you're a week older 
then it will be because I have not got determination 
enough, and patience enough, and money enough, 
too, ifany be needed, to accomplish it. TI will teach 
you beggars what it is to lay violent hands upon your 
superiors.” 

“ Yes ; but before you get out a warrant for our 
arrest,” put in Tony Tucker, “ it may be as well for 
you to remember that when a boy has his ear agin a 
key-hole he’s very likely to hear wirat’s said inside, 
I heard every word of the conversation between you 
and your old woman about the society, and I’ve got 
a lively memory for suchthings. I shan’t forget a 
word of it, and after you’ve made yourcharge agin 
me I'll tell my story to the court, and as there’s 
always a newspaper reporter on hand the probability 
is it’ll make a good story for the papers.” 

“Yes, and if anything is needed to finish the 
story,” interposed Lily Davis, “I have a few items 
which will probably be of use.” 

“You needn’t think to frighten me from,my pur- 
pose by any tissue of falsehoods which you may in- 
vent,” snarled Flint. 

But even while he spoka the commonest observer 
could have seen that Flint was thoroughly alarmed 
and would not dare to carry out his threat. 

“Well, I shan’t run away, old man,” said Mat 
Tucker, carelessly. ‘When you get out: the warrant 


for my arrest tell the officer he’ll always find, me }- 


either at home or at work, and I shalhalways be 
happy to accompany him wherever he may think 
proper. But, by thunder, there’s been such a lively 
time here I almost forgot what Lcame for. The fact 
is there’s going to be a sort of family gathering at.our 
house to-night and [called to see if Tony wouldn’t 
be allowed to join us. It ain’t often we ask the 
favour, and you will let him go, of course? ¥ou 
couldn’t do less, you know, when you're going to 
lock him up to-morrow.” 

“You are the most impudent vagabond I ever 
saw in my life,” exclaimed old Flint, foaming with 
anger; “and if you do not Ieave these premises in- 
stantly [’ll see if I cannot find a policeman to remeve 

ou. 

“Oh, you needn’t trouble yourself to look for a;po- 
liceman,” returned Mat, with perfect.cooluess. “ 1’Ll 
find one on my way home, and send him to you if 
you say so. But you'll let Tony come, won’t you 2” 

“No!” roared Flint. “ Get out!’ 

“ Well, good-bye,” said Mat, with well-affected 
gravity; “and if I dou’t see you agaiu before I’m 
arrested. perhaps you'll be so obliging as to write, 
because I shall be anxious to hear from you. But 
know you'll let Tony come to-night, I think you'll 
alter your mind after I’m gone. Good-bye, Oh, I 
say, Flinty, a raw oyster would be good for that eyo 
to-night, and to-morrow you can wash it with a little 
sugar-o’-lead—not too strong, or you might burn the 
skin. Another good way jis to have it leeched. 
That’s best. Then to-morrow have it painted with 
flesh-coloured paint, and it'll hardly show at all, 
I’ve done ‘em that Way many & time. As for your 
other bruises they don’t amount to much. Tony had 
to strike short-armed, or you’d a hada healthy old 
face on you. Tony's a pretty good jobber, but the 





boy don’t understand his busiuess yet. Ho ain’t had 
practice enough. If ever I undertake to trounce 
you, you'll see the difference, Why, if ever I'd had 
the chauce at you that Tony had there wouldn’t be 
any shape to that old head of yours for a fortnight, 
atleast. But the boy did the best he could, and we 
mustn't blame him. Good-bye, old buffer. You'll 
let ‘Tony come to-night, I know yon will.” 

And Mat Tucker took his departure witha pleasant 
grimace, while Mr. Flint grated his teeth with rage 
and felt that it would be the most delightful task in 
the world to hang the carman, 

But Mr. Flint had to smother his wrath notwith- 
standing, Visions of daily papers containing dis- 
closures to his detriment floated before him. 

After lecturing Tony for an hour on the enormity 
of his offence, and assuring him that five years in 
ptison would be the very least punishment which he 
might expect, he suddenly altered his tone, and 
wound up by saying: 

“But perhaps it’s my duty as a Christian to forgive 
you. I can’t hold malice. It afn’t in me, and although 
you have committed a crime which should cause you 
to mourn in sackcloth and ashes, yet my religion 
teaches me that I should heap coals of fire upon 
your head by an act of kinduess. You may visit 
your family to-night, and while you are enjoying 
yourself with your relatives I hope you will not 
fail to remember my leuiency with tears of con- 
trition.”’ 

So Mat Tucker was right after all when he said 
that Mr. Flint would alter his mind and let Tony go 
home on a furlough, 

OHAPTER I¥. 
Let me wring your heart, for so I shall 
If it be made of penetrable stuff. 
Shakespeare. 

Axnovrt a week after the incidents narrated in the 
last chapter an event occurred which had well nigh 
finished the career of Lily Davis. She was about 
crossing a street, when a pair of spirited horses, 
driven by a coachman in livery, became unmanage- 
able, dashed suddenly around the corner, and before 
the sewing-girl could get out of the way the pole of 
the carriage struck heron the shoulder and threw 
her dowa. At the same instauta policeman standing 
near seized the frightened animals and brought them 
to a standstill, while an apple-woman en the foct- 
way—a brawny, powerfully built creature—caught 
Lily up as though she had been an infant, and bore 
her to the steps of a mansion, where she gently seated 
her. 

A gaily dressed lady, with a proud, arrogant cast 
of features, occupied the carriage, and protruding 
her head through the window, she exclaimed, aud 

wily : 
wm, Go on, William! What are you stopping for? 
These beggars are always getting in the way and 
deserve to be run over. Don’t stop, I say, but go on. 
I have overstayed my time, aud shall be too late for 
dinner as it is!” 

“T can’t go on, ma’am,” replied the coachman. 
“ Sure, a p'leceman has me horses by the head.” 

‘ And what right has a policeman to interfere with 
my horses?” demanded the grand lady, angrily— 
“ A had better let go the reins and allow us to pro- 
ceed on our way if he knows what’s best for him- 
self!” 

“ Excuse me, madam,” replied the policeman, 
after having quieted the horses, “ but I cannot allow 
you to go on till I have your address. Your horses 
have knocked down a poor girl. She may be badly 
injured, and it is my duty to ascertain the name of 
the party who is responsible for her hurts.” 

“ Tndeed !”’ exclaimed the lady, with a sueer ; “ and 
I.should like to.know what right you have to hold 
me responsible, The horses were restive and became 
unmanageable, and if a beggar got under their feet 
how am [ to blame for that? A pretty state of things, 
indeed! However, I have no time to bandy words 
with you. If you insist on having my address, of 
course I must give it; but I will make you dearl 
for interfering with me, My nameis Mrs. a ase | 
and my address is on this card.” 

‘* All right, madam,”’ returned the policeman, with 
great self-possession ; “‘I will risk the chance of 
being made to pay dearly for doing my duty, Having 
secured your address, you are at liberty to proceed, 
Drive on, coachman.” 

The horses bounded forward at the touch of the 
coachman’s whip, and then the policemen advanced 
toward Lily to see what injury she had sustained. 

The apple-woman whose sympathies had been so 
warmly eulisted forthe poor girl left her charge on 
the door-step the moment she heard the grand lady 
im the carriage give her name, and rushing to 
the earriage door gazed eagerly in at the occupant of 
the vehicle. 

Her sorutiny lasted for but a moment, for the 
carriage was driven rapidly away; but brief as was 





the look which she fixed upon Mrs. Moreland it was 
enough toexcite her terribly. 

“It is her!” she exclaimed, while hor eyes blazed 
with anger and her lips twitched nervelessly—* it is 
her! it is her! itis hor! After all these long years 
of searching IT have found her at last! Ya! ha! 
ha! Fhave found her! [have foand her! Oh, how 
her proud heart woutd quake if she knew I was g0 
near her! And well it might, for I will wring that 
heart as it was never wrung before! I shan’t forget 
the name which she gave, and ere she is many days 
older she will have a visitor before whom she will 
tremble with fear! Yes, this grand lady—this pu -s0- 
proud, pompous dame, will shake with fear iu the 
presence of a being as humble asIam! Yes, the 
great Mrs. Moreland will cringe and crawl like a 
whipped spaniel before a low-bred, vulgar apple- 
woman She will! She will! Oh, how sweet it 
will be to humble her!” Then suddenly recollact- 
ing the poor girl to whose assistance she had flown, 
she continued, “ But let me look after the unfortu- 
nate young thing who my grand lady was so willing 
toride over. The beggar, as she called her, Ah, 
she. will be happy to change places with that work- 
ing girl ere long, or I shall be deceived,” 

She advanced toward Lily to lenda helping hand, 
but the girl had already been assisted to her feet by 
the policeman, and although deuthly pale it was more 
from fright than from any physical injury. 

“How are you feeling, my child?” added the old 
woman, in atone of sympathy. ‘Are you badly 
hurt ?” 

“T think not,” responded Lily, in whose cheeks the 
blood began slowly to return. “Iam more frightened 
than hurt limagine, I don’t think I have sustained 
<a injury. It was a severe shock—that’s 
all!’ 

“ Shall I assist you home, miss ?” asked the police 
man, kindly. 

““No,1I thank you!” responded the girl. “Iam 
quite able to walk, and shall go on to my work. I 
was stunned, that is all, and slall be quite well again 
in a few moments.” 

“TI hope so,” returned the policeman ; “ but should 
your hurts prove more serious than you imagine, 
the grand lady who has just left us should at leaat 
pay your doctor’s bill. Should you need me as a 
witness my name is John Darrow, and you can 
always find me by inquiring at the station house 
youder.”’ 

“ Thank you, sir,” answered Lily, ‘but I don’t 
think I shall trouble the lady.” Aud then, thanking 
the apple-woman, she was about to proceed on her 
way when the latter stopped her, aud peering 
eagerly in her face, asked, excitedly : 

* What is your name, youug woman ?”’ 

“ Lily Davis,” was the quiet reply. 

“T knew it! LIcould have sworn it!” ejaculatet 
the old woman, while her eyes. blazed, and every 
limb quivered with the intensity of her feelings, 
“ Spirit of the sainted dead,are you looking at me 
now, aud will you agsist me in my task? To think 
that I should have met not only her but you to-day! 
Ob, if she kuew it! If she knew it! If she know 
it! Great. Heaven, assist me!’’ 

“Of what are you talking?” asked Lily, who 
began to think that tle old woman was slightly 
deranged. ‘“ You don’t isuov me surely, for L have 
no recollection of ever Luvias seen you before!” 

“True enough! True esough! True enough! 
muttered the old woman, uistily, “Iam a silly old 
creature, and sometimes talk nonsense to myself! 
Don’t wind me, my child! Don’t mind me! But come 
—a crowd ia gathering—let aa go ou, I will go 
with you to your place of business.” 

“It is not necessary,” replied Lily. “I feel as 
wellas ever, aud am not at all hurt, 1 can get along 
very well by myself,” 

“Yes, yes!” rejuined the old woman, with « gri- 
mace, “ but, my dear, I have a purpose of my own to 
serve in wishing to go with you. I wish to sell my 
apples, aud perhaps your shop-mates will bay some. 
Besides, I tell fortunes oceasionally, for which I 
charge very little, and to those who cannot afford 
to pay I give my service for nothing. I have tried 
to dp what I could for you, and it is only fair that 
you abould aid me if you can, on the principle that 
‘ one good turn deserves another.’” 

“ Oertainly,” replied Lily, readily. “I ama thow- 
san | times obliged for your kindness, and if I ean aid 
you in any way I shall beouly too happy to do it.” 

Accordingly they walked along together, aud by 
the time they had reached theshop Lily was entirely 
restored and in the best of spirits. intrath she had 
been more frightened than hurt,and with the excep- 
tion of a bruise or two hardly worth mentioaing, 
she was unscathed. 

“ Here weare, my good woman,” said Lily. “Oome 
in and sell what youcan. By the way,” she added, 
“whatis your name? I ought to know it since you 
have befriended me.” 
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“Call me Sutton,” exclaimed the old woman. 
“ Mrs. Sutton. I ama widow, anda hard-working 
woman, and I think passably honest as the world 

oes,” 

“I have no doubt of that,” replied Lily. “ Your 
face belies you, if you are not honest.” 

“Thank you, my dear, for the compliment,” re- 
turned the old woman, “ but I have lived long enough 
to know that the countenance is not always an index 
of the character.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WueEn Timothy Robust imagined he was unseen h® 
would thrust out one foot. then the other, and dance. 
Then he would walk discreetly until he had passed 
the fancied shadow of some policeman. after which he 
would run and skip, skip, skip, so like the clumsy 
efforts of an elephant at the same practice that the 
little children wonld titter from their lurking-places, 
and sometimes they would stuff every available 
article about them into their bosoms, and at a safe 
distance imitate him, to the delight of their com- 
trades. 

One moonlight night he chanced to look behind 
him, and, to his chagrin, beheld three ragged boys 
skipping, skipping after him. He subsided at once, 
and walked with dignity away. 

But no number of discouraging annoyances like 
these would deter him from performing as he walked 
she streets at night. Hope was in these efforts, and 
he continued them upon all occasions of fancied soli- 
tude, 

Between his moderate diet and his incessant 
exercise the mass of flesh at the waist subsided a 
little. 

These evidences of deptetion filled him with joy. 
It was possible that he might in time reduce himself 
to the beloved Angelina’s maximum. 

So, as the weeks and months fled by, he exercised 
at night after his business hours, and in some quarter 
of the city, in starry night or pattering rain, could 
always be found “ I'he Sportive Elephant” practising 
his antics. 

Only upon one occasion bad his skipping been the 
cause of real inconvenience. 

That misfortune occurred upon a dark night, when 
a bull-dog, stretched upon the steps of a dwelling, 
was unable to interpret the extraordinary motions 
of the skipper, and, mistaking them for hostile 
demonstrations, started in pursuit of Timothy aud 
secured a bite. 

It chanced that one rainy night Timothy Robust, 
ashe danced and skipped, witnessed an occurrence 
which aroused his suspicion of foul play. He had 
paused to rest and stood in the rain with uncovered 
head, wiping the perspiration from his brow. He 
saw below the level of the street in the darkness a 
man bearing a dark lantern with which he lighted 
his way up the street. 

The light from the “ bull’s eye” of this suspicious 
form of lantern did not happen to be turned upon the 
motionless form of the lumber dealer, so that the man 
paseed him by. But just as the stranger passed he 
turned the light ful! upon himself in the effort to 
examine something which ne carried in his left hand, 
Thus for a moment was the lantern bearer’s coun- 
tenance plainly revealed to Timothy. 

It was a peculiar face, and in the lumber dealer's 
judgment a bad one. He immediately associated 
the idea of crime with that countenance, and the 
face photographed itself upon his brain so that he 
could never forget it. 

The man had paused near to Timothy, and seemed 
to be utierly unconscious that he stood so close to a 
spectator. It was plain to be seen that the object in 
his hand which he was inspecting so carefully was a 
fork with two prongs, 

The light from the “bull’s eye” flooding upon 
the breast of the lantern bearer also revealed some- 
thing which filled Timothy with horror, His shirt 
bosom was stained with blood, 

The man passed away without seeing him, and the 
lumber dealer hurried on in the rain, feeling confi- 
dent that some tragedy had occurred in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Two days after he observed in a nowspaper 
that a woman, familiarly known as Red Eyed Mag, 
had been found murdered on the floor of a shanty 
with two wounds upon her neck, as if from some 
slender and sharp-pointed dagger. He noticed that 
the locality described was exactly where he had 
paused in the rain and seen the lantern bearer. 

“That man was surely the murderer,” he said to 
himself, “ and the deed was done with that fork.” 

But Timothy Robust was thoroughly familiar with 
the hardships that are entailed upon all honest men 





in the metropolis who are so unfortunate as to be 
witnesses of acrime. So he held his peace, heard 
the matter speculated upon, and congratulated him- 
self that no one knew that he had looked upon the 
murderer’s face and evidences of guilt. 

The matter soon ceased to occupy the public atten- 
tion, and bis secret remained in his own breast. Still 
he often reflected upon the subject, and cherished cer- 
tain intentions of stepping forward and giving in his 
evidenee if the matter should ever be brought to trial 
in the criminal court, and the identification of the 
lantern bearer’s countenance should prove to be the 
important poiut in the case. 

But the weeks and months passed and no farther 
agitation of that murder arose in the public press. 
He supposed the matter was so mysterious that the 
officers of the law had abandoned the pursuit of 
suspicious persons, and that the affair would never 
come to light. 

Had the matter been left to the sagacity and 

fidelity of the police his supposition would have 
been correct. But a keener eye and a more 
unflagging zeal were upon the track of Red Eyed 
Mag’s murderer than belonged to any member 
of the detective force. A brother of this woman, 
who had manifested no affection for her while in 
life, was seized with violent brotherly resentment 
when the woman had been sent untimelily to her 
grave. 
He had amassed a comfortable fortune in deal- 
ing out over his bar the inflammatory stimulants 
which are such wonderful auxiliaries to crime, and 
had ruined enough young men and qualified them 
for the gallows to satisfy the ambition of any single 
religionist, and he was a religionist in good standing 
in his church ; but when his associates bandied about 
the words “your sister” he thought it was high 
time that fraternal indignation and zeal should put 
themselves in harness. So being shrewd as well as 
wealthy he wasted no breath upon the metropolitan 
police, but employed the best man that could be had 
to ferret out the murderer or murderers, 

The man of infinite devices and transcendent cool- 
ness came in response to the summons, and was 
made cognizant of the meagre facts that the brother 
possessed. 

It was a matter of self-congratulation to the private 
detective that his new task lay in the same direction, 
apparently, as two other tasks which had been 
assigned to him by two other individuals. 

At the instigation of Mr. Truelove he had ‘struck 
a clue which led direetly to the shanty now so fami- 
liar to all. He had come rapidly and keenly there in 
the hunt for the lost child, and success had been 
almost within his grasp. But the flight of Sam had 
baffled his plan, for he could no more put eyes upon 
the boy. 

Had the lad carried off Bessie? Probably not. He 
was but a boy and would not be likely to burden him- 
self with the care of a little girl But Sam was 
linked in with all these people, these disreputable 
people, and wherever they were to be found the boy 
would be likely to be in communication with them. 
So the keen eyes of the detective must be ever ready 
to recognize Sam, for he would be a link in the 
chain, 

He knew of nothing that could estrange the boy 
from his late associates. Doubtless au adult or adults 
of the gaug had murdered the woman and the boy 
knew something about it. 

So much for the murder, 

Doubtless the boy knew, also, what disposition the 
gang had made of the little girl, 

So much for the abduction. 

And now came in the third and most affluent em- 
ployer with his problem. What had become of the 
golden chain and harp? 

Pryor had received from Mr. Truelove an accurate 
description of the present to Bessie, and it accorded 
soremarkably with the description Nicholas Rudd 
had given him of the chair and harp of Sophy memory 
that he could not divest himself of the conviction 
that the little lost girl was wearing about her neck 
the ancient piece of jewellery which the woman had 
given to the outcast boy in his hour of dire distress. 

So much for the chain and harp. 

The detective had three employers. Would he 
satisfy either of them? 





CHAPTER XxX. 

Wuen Sam left the house of Nicholas Rudd and 
made his appearance in the street he saw a police- 
man running along the pavement and holding his 
ears with his hands. The officer was trying to keep 
from freezing. The thermometer had fallen rapidly 
after night set in, and by the hour the boy had made 
his remarkable exit from the place the cold was in- 
tolerable. The moon was brilliant in her silver 
beauty, aud the stars glistened with unwonted fire, 





but the window paues were white with frost, and an 


icy wind swept down the street, which rendered 
locomotion necessary to preserve life. 

To the policeman who was warmly clad there was 
a terror in the piercing blast. What then was the 
sensation to the lad in his ragged garments, and 
with no overcoat or mittens to protect him? Half 
exhausted by hunger, and apprehensive of the effect 
of the fierce blast upon the two little ones who were 
waiting for him under the wharf in their two days’ 
famine, he hurried on. He exulted in the thought 
that money was in his pocket ample for their present 
wants. But would they live to enjoy the bounty of 
the banker? As heran he muttered to himself : 

“TI hope they is alive! How they’ll laugh when 
they see somethin’ to eat. Baby is cryin’, and Pup 
is talkin’ to her to keep her spirits up this very 
minute, I know.” 

Away, away, with his feet winged by love, ran the 
boy, and fiercer whistled the blast in his face, and 
more benumbed grew his cheeks and chin and bare 
fingers. Policemen whom he had passed on the way 
paid no heed to his flying steps. They too were 
running to keep up circulation in their limbs, aud 
were more apprehensive of the monster Frost tan 
the monster Theft. 

Up the avenues and along the intersecting streets 
he hastened, determined to seize the first opportunity 
to purchase food for Bessie and Pup. But it was very 
late, and he found no place open. Nevertheless he 
held on his way, knowing thai one public-house near 
the wharf was always open all night. 

As he came out from the shadow of the houses at 
length into the open space which rang along the 
river he saw that he was near a great lumber yard, 
piled full of timber, planks and shingles, and just 
beyoud he saw masts and spars traced against the 
sky. To his joy he saw, by the light of a street 
lamp, the- well-remembered sign which indicated 
that there was good cheer within for any one holding 
tie talismanic key—cash. 

He entered the place and found a party of drunken 
sailors “ making a night of it.” They were drinking, 
singing and dancing. He knew full well that he 
would not be welcomed toa seat near the fire by the 
landlord unless he produced some other voucher for 
his respectability than his tattered garments. So he 
immediately exposed a crown piece, and asked for 
aloaf of bread with oysters to the full extent of the 
money. 

“Do you expect to eat that many yourself?” 
inquired the barman, with a laugh. 

“ No, I don’t,” said Sam ; “ they’re for three.” 

“ Why,” exclaimed the barman, “ you're flush to- 
night.” 

Sam made no response, but walked to the splendid 
coal fire, which seemed to him a Paradise in itself. 
He cowered down over it, and warmed his benumbed 
limbs. It reemed to him the coldest night he had 
ever known. The frolic and the dance of the mari- 
ners continued, They were free from care, while 
the heart of the boy was full of anxiety. 

“ How she and Pup qill laugh and jump up when 
they see them oysters!” ran his thought. “ How I 
wish I could take that coal stove to 'em!” 

Just at this instant the outside door was flung open, 
and a sailor entered. 

“Great Ceosars!” he said. “ How colditis! The 
worst night I ever knew, man or boy. Give mea 
place at the fire, youngster. Why, you little rascal, 
you like the coals, don’t you? Just come in?” 

“ Jest this minute,” said Sam. 

‘Well, shove along a little, my lad, and divide 
with me.” 

The boy moved his seat, and the sailor sat down 
beside him, after calling for some grog to take the 
chills out of him, 

“* Have a glass, youngster,” he said. “I'll pay for 
it, and it'll keep the wind out of the holes in your 
jacket.” 

“ Thank’ee, sir, I niver drinks licker,” responded 
Sam to this invitation, 

Tie former juvenile barkeeper of Red Eyed Mag’s 
shanty had never been persuaded into drinking rum 
or spirits of any kind, 

“ Allright!” said the mariner, “ It’s a good thing 
to leave alone when you kin. I’d have been first 
mate by this time if I’d knocked off grog.” 

Sam made no response to this seif-condemnation 
of the sailor, He was too anxious about his little 
family under the wharf to encourage conversation. 
Presently the mariner joined the revellers at the bar, 
The boy, now thoroughly warmed by the glowing 
coals, was ever and anon turning around to see what 
occasioned such extraordinary delay in the prepara- 
tion of his oysters, At last they came to him. 

Sam took them and passed ont rapidly into the 
freezing night, He ran along once more in the icy 
gale and was passing the before-mentioned lumber- 
yard when his attention was arrested by a rattling 
sound near him, He turned and beheld a familiar 





face. It proved to be one of the denizens of the 
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cave where he and Bessie had received hospitality 
after their flight from the shanty. 

“* Why, Bill,” he said, remembering the name of 
the little thief who had stolen the bananas for Bessie, 
‘ what are ye doin’ in that pile of oyster-shells?” 

“ Tryin’ to find somethin’ to eat,” was the response 
of the boy, who at that moment espied an oyster- 
shell to which a tiny fragment of the late oyster 
clung, and which he devoured ravenously, Another 
and another shell he munched at with the same 
tiger-like ferocity, showing plainly enough that he 
was half-dead with hunger. 

‘Come here,” said the sympathetic Sam, “ I’ve 

got somethin’ good t’ eat.” 

The pile of shells crunched under the feet of tho 
starving boy as he heard the angelic summons, He 
came to Sam, and received afew of the oysters anda 
piece of bread, which he bolted like a dog. 

“Thank ’ee, Sam,”, he said, humbly, still looking 
at the loaf. 

His look was appreciated and instantly answered, 

“I'd give ye more, Bill, if it wasn’t for me family, 
But I don’t forgit what ye done for me and me little 
sister. Here’s a shilling for ye. Go inter that 


- house and feed yerself.” 


The grateful Bill grasped the shilling as if it was 
the reins of empire. Sam saw that he was shivering 
from head to foot, 

“ What's become of the little fellar what wore the 
man’s hat and kept a-makin’ rhymes?” continued 
the loaf carrier and banker of the occasion. 

Bill began to cry. 

“Come here, Sam,” he said, piteously. “ He’s jest 
over here in the lumber-yard. I want yer to see 
him a-lyin’ there.” 

He led the way to a broken board in a high fence 
which enclosed the huge piles of lumber, and passed 
through the aperture sidewise, Sam following in the 
same style. A few feet inside the fence, and under 
the sort of roof which some of the planks made 
as they leaned against a pile of timber, the moon- 
light streamed with wonderful brilliancy, and the 
leader pointed out the object of their search. 

There lay the little poet-thief, with his hat fallen 
away from him, and with his face upturned to the 
cold moon. Sam saw at once that he was dead— 
frozen to death, Thesobs of Bill would have told 
the truth hal the suggestion of sleep for an instant 
attached ww the serenity of the little face, The fide- 
lity of his comrade was apparent in the little pile 
of oyster-shells with fragments of the oysters sticking 
to them which Bill had brought in through the fence 
and placed near to his hand. 

“ He couldn’t eat ’em,” said Bill, “But he tried 
hard.” 

“ Didn’t he say nothin’ ?” inquired Sam, 

“ Yes, He said he was gittin’ warmer. And he 
said as how he’d seen his mother. But I knowed he 
didn’t, cause she died in the hospertal more’n three 
years ago.” 

As Sam knelt and studied the placid face of the 
little sleeper, who would never be hungry again, his 
comrade said: 

** He was a good little feller, and he allera give me 
half his grub,” f 

Then he commenced crying. But Sam was won- 
dering if the poet-thief had indeed seen his dead mo- 
ther in the air. 

At length he turned to the shivering Bill, and bade 
him go and eat at the shop. 

“Hurry back,” he said, “and I’ll watch till ye 
come,” 

The boy edged his way through the hole in the 
fence and ran off. Sam, shivering in the cold, arose 
to his feet and paced up gnd down before the dead. 
He settled in his mind what disposition he should 
make of the frozen corpse. Then he fell into medita- 
tion upon the children who were waiting for his 
return. He had promised to get them food or die 
in the attempt, g singular termination had come 
to his “ first-class” burglary. He had gone in likea 
tiger and come out likea lamb, Kindness, gene- 
rosity, magnanimity had touched the right chord in 
him. He was thrilled by the greatness of Nicholas 
Rudd, The barrier of prejudice was broken down. 
The rich, then, were not all natural enemies of the 
poor, The two ranks were not born absolutely 
apart, as he had supposed, They interchanged condi- 
tions sometimes, The poor boy might become rich 
and sit in velvet chairs, and eat off of finechina, And 
this great result could be effected without violence 
and without the use of a pistol and the bludgeon. 
How strange! That great man who had held out 
the hand of kindness and pardon had been a poor, suf- 
fering boy like himself. A poor boy, hungry and 
desperate! How well he remembered the words. 

“ Because you are a boy, and I was once a boy, 
and my heart was desperate, and I was hungry like 
you, 

What an awakening to the reality had Sam ex- 
perienced, His ideas, gleaned from the bitter mutter- 





ings and curses of thieves, had been all wrong then. 
His heart had been nerved against enemies, and yet 
when he met them in his own person and in the dead- 
liest attitude, pistol in hand, he found they were 
friends after all. What a revulsion of feeling! What 
an awakening! What a surprise! The generous 
instincts bora in him, and so long chilled in the 
bud, burst into flowers the moment warmth touched 
them. His heart was quick like his spring. He 
went nervously and impulsively to his work, when 
the crisis came, in his dangerous profession. So did 
his heart move when Nicholas Rudd’s maguanimity 
touched the hidden spring. Strange oversight of 
men when they deal with fierce and fearless boys 
not to see the heroic and sublime latent in them. A 
generous, grand word, a simple manifestation of 
trust goes often farther with boys than lashes and pri- 
sons, 

But in Sam, as his birthright and as a natural part 
of his organization, lived ambition, He had been 
zealous to excel in the sphere in which fate had 
placed him, His education among thieves had con- 
fined his aspirations to that which he believed he was 
fitted for and beyond which he supposed there was 
no passing. But now a way was pointed out and a 
shining example set before him of a rise from poverty, 
of an exaltation to be gained without force and by the 
use of natural faculties andindustry. The rich were 
not all born rich. He, a poor, hungry boy, might be 
rich too, He might leap the boundary and land among 
the class which had always seemed so far above him 
and so comfortable. 

Across the great, black gulf which seemed to 
divide the shanty from the palace he saw a shining 
staircase leading up, up to the beautiful, And this 
staircase had been poiuted out by a poor, desperate, 
hungry boy like himself, who had mounted it and 
triumphed, 

“I was once a boy and I was desperate and hungry 
like you” 

How every word of the man he had gone to rob, 
perhaps to murder, now stood out in letters of fire 
upon the tablet of his brain. 

“TI will give you a chance to work your way up 
from @ poor boy to success justas I did. Will you 
work steadily ?” 

What more than a chance had Sam ever wanted 
to gain anything which seemed to his uneducated 
mind to be desirable? When he was hungry all he 
desired was the chance to snatch food when eyes 
were turnedaway. When Bessie needed shoes and 
a dress all he desired was the chauce to put his hands 
unseen upon those necessaries. And now, when the 
splendid rich man announced to him the possibility 
of wealth and his determination to give him a chance 
to acquire it, what more did he waut? 

“ Nothin’,” answered Sam to this mental interro- 
gatory. “Nothin’ but the chance to overtake that 
other little fellar what was hungry and desperate.” 

How his thoughts twinkled now like stars amid 
the dark night which had been innate to him. How 
grand is the awakening to a noble ambition of one 
who has only known the‘ignoble ambition! How 
warm his young heart was in that freezing night be- 
side the frozen dead toward the majestic enemy turned 


+ into a friend who had been kind to him—a robber, 


Ay!. more, who had lifted up before him so bright a 
beacon to fight toward and attain, For with this 
orphan boy to fight was to attain. A singular and 
novel softening process was going on in his heart. 
He longed to do Nicholas Rudd some great service 
for his kindness. The emotion was the same that 
had filled the heart of the great bauker for so many 
years regarding his benefactress, Sophy. 

The plastic heart of a boy takes deep the impres- 
sion of kindness. The service rendered then is never 
forgotten in the years of maturity by the true boy. So 
now did Sam lay deep in his young heart the foun- 
dation of the monument, gratitude. Then he paused 
and looked at the frozen face on the earth, flooded 
with the glory of the winter moon. 

“ Poor little fellar!” he said. ‘‘ If this great man 
had seen you, you wud niver have been lyin’ there 
froze to death with nothin’ but oyster-shells 
a-lyin’ around ye. Hark! what is that?” 

A thundering knock, followed by another, came 
upon the fence of the lumber yard. Then a 
voice : 

“ Who is it prowlin’ around the yaard ? Come out 
of that! Do ye moind what I’m tellin’ ye?” 

Sam paused in his walk, which he had resumed, 
and listened, without making any response, He 
was aware that it is not always desirable to re- 
spond when ouly a surmise exists as to one’s pre- 
sence, 

“If he thinks I’m here, let him climb the fence 
and make sure,” he said to himself, 

Again came the heavy rap of a staff upon the 
high fence, followed by the same sturdy voice: 

**Come out 0’ that!” 

Sam made no response. 





“Bad luck to ye!” exclaimed the voice again. 
“T’ve got yer mate be the nap of his nick, and ye 
had better expose your phiz moity quick or it’ll go 
hard wid ye when I git ye to the station-house!” 

“Oh, Sam! answer him,’”’ exclaimed the voice of 
little Bill, “and tell him what’s the trouble.” 

At this voice Sam knew that his presence in the 
lumber yard was something more to the policeman 
than a surmise, so he went to the hole in the fence, 
thrust out his head and saw the officer holdi:g little 
Bill in the moonlight. 

“TI didn’t holler out,” he said, apologotically, 
“cause there’s death in here,” 

“ Then this boy spake the truth, did he? He tould 
me as @ little chap lay froze to death in there,” 

“ Yes, he’s a-lyin’ bere dead,” said Sam, ‘“ Do 
come and carry him to the station.” 

‘ Heaven be merciful to him!” exclaimed Dennis 
O'Toole, in softer accents, “How am I to come 
naar the little fellow 2?” 

“Tl unhook the big gate if ye say so,” replied 


Sam. 

“ All right, my boy.” 

Thus eucouraged, the lad ran to the great gate and 
opened it. Policeman Dennis O'Toole, in a far dif- 
fereut uniform from that in which he figured at Mrs. 
Truelove’s Christmas tree, entered the yard, and 
approaching the dead boy and stooping down, raised 
the little frozen face and gazed sorrowfully upon it. 

* Poor little boy!” he said. “ He’s frozen shure. 
And his poor moother—what'll she say? Thanks be 
to Heaven it’s not me little Dinnis !” 

After a brief contemplation of the dead boy’s face 
O’Toole raised the little corpse in his arms and moy- 
ing towards the gate said ; 

“Yo can wait till I’m clare of the yaard, and 
then hook the gate behind me, Ye can crawl out 
the same way ye come in.” 

The boys following these directions secured the 
gate and then crept out through the broken board 
hole in the fence. They were both shivering in the 
deadly blast. 

Said Sam to his companion: 

“ What for did ye quit the cave on such a night ?” 

® Oh, that’s all gone,” replied Bill, “ The coppers 
found it out and drove us away long ago. We've 
slept here and there in boxes and barrels for many 
@ night.” 

“T'll tell ye what’s best for ye to do,” said Sam, in 
@ whisper, ag they walked on behind the policeman ; 
* turn down the fust corner and run, or ye'll be locked 
up. The body of the little fellar is all right now, 
They'll bury him, and ye can’t do him no more 
good,” 

The comrade of the dead boy saw the propriety of 
the suggestion, and at the next corner they shook 
hands and stole away in opposite directious, Sam 
keeping near to the river, 

The policeman was too cold to pay much attention 
to his followers, aud when he missed them at length 
he was not seriously disconcerted but held on bis 
way with his burden. 

But the shivering lad with the loaf of bread and 
the oysters in his arms had full opportunity now to 
dwell upon his anxiety for Bessie and Pup. He was 
burdened with apprehension for their safety. The 
terrible blast of the wiuter night seemed to press 
upon his lungs like lead as he breathed it. Would he 
find the children under the wharf stark aud lifeless 
like the poet-thief ? 

He hurried on, keeping to the street which ran 
parallel with the docks and the endless line of ship- 
ping. His purpose to reserve all the oysters until he 
had rejoined the children gave way at leugth under 
his owa pangs of hunger. He carefully calculated 
his own third of the oysters and then ate them 
greedily, together with his third of the bread. He 
estimated in his third, however, the oysters and the 
bread he had given to the famishing Bill. 

Then partially refreshed by his meal he ran on 
again toward the place where he had concealed his 
boat. 

Presently a confusion arose behind him, and in an- 
other minute horses flew past him, dragging in full 
flight a steam fire-engine with its polisted brass and 
steel equipments, which glistened in the moonlight, 
He ran on and was soon passed by another flying 
vehicle, with eager firemen seated on the top and 
urging their horses in full speed, Tinally there 
seemed to be no end to the gathering engines. Whilo 
Sam was wondering where the fire could be he heard 
one man say to another, in answer evidently to a 
question respecting the locality of the conflagra- 
tion: 

“The tallow wharf is on fire, and it has caught the 
shipping.” 

A thrill of agony passed over Sam as the fatal 
tidings met his ear. He ran on with wild and horror- 
stricken face. 

High upon the wharf in endless rows, were piled 
barrels of tallow whieh had that day been uushipped 
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Aud under that fearful mass of bursting and flaming 
barrels was the platform on which lay Bessie and 
Pup. 

When Sam reached the place where his boat was 
secured he hastily threw off the rope which boucd 
it to the shore and pulled out inte theriver. The 
moonlit stream was already alive with boats hasten- 
ing to the succour of vessels which had not yet 
canght the flames. Several ships were on fire and 
abandoned close tothe wharf. In someof them the 
tarred ropes aloft and the furled sails were on firs, 
and the whole intricate network of masts, cordage 
and ladders was traced in flames. The wharf itself 
was plainly visible, and utter destrnetion was in- 
evitable. The funeral pile of the little girl and Pup 
wags sublime in its fearful beauty, To one spectator 
it was a scene of unntterable agony. A few moments 
before the boy’s life was full of hope. Now over 
that young heart a blight had swept and everything 
fresh and beautiful was gone, Au ambition to be 
something great before men had bat.an instant. be- 
fore been rampant. Now a sickening sensation 
came over him, and after gazing hopelessly over the 
scene of the tragedy he pulled away for the opposite 
ehore, to avoid the crush of tugs and vessels and 
row boats which moved in every direction across 
the stream on their errands of mercy or flight. 

(To be continued.) 





PLUCK~—A PABLE. 
Tx hopelessness of any one’saccomplishing any- 
thing without pluck is illustrated by an old East 
Indian fable. A mousethat dwelt near the abode 
of a great magician was kept in sneh constant dis- 
tress by its fear of a cat that the magician, taking 
pity on it, turned it into a cat itself. Immediately 
it began to suffer from its fear of a dog, so the 
magician turned it into a dog. Then it began tw 
suffer from fear of a tiger, andthe magician turned 
it into a tiger. Then it began to suffer from its fear 
of huntsmen, and the magician, in disgust, said, 
“Be a mouse again. As you have only the heart of 
a mouse it isimpossible to help you by giving you 
the body of a nobler animal.” And the poor crea- 
ture again became a mouse 
It is the same with a mouse-hearted man. He 
may be clothed with the powers, and placed in the 
position of brave men, but he will always act like a 
mouse ; and public opinion is usually the great 
magician that finally says to such a person, “Go 
back to your obscurity again. You have only the 
heart of a mouse, and it isuseless to try to make a 
lion of you.” 





A FormipanrLe WeApon.—A torpedo of a remark- 
able character has been experimented upon at Wool- 
wich in the presence of Mr. Gosehen. It seems to 
be a most formidable weapon, and calculated to be 
fatal to a ship when discharged at a distance of half 
a mile. 

Curt For DrunxENNEss.—It has been proved 
recently by experiments made in France that per- 
sons addicted to drinking have been cured by hav- 
ing a good cup of tea or coffee always within reach. 
When the eraving for liquor comes on a few sips of 
good tea or coffee at onceextinguish it for a length 
of time, and by a certain amount of persoveranee 
the habit of drunkenness can thus be entirely over- 
come, 

Tue FLoRA oF Feance.—The invasion of France 
by the Germans has had a curious influenee on the 
flora of the former country. A large number of for- 
eign plants chiefly from the South of Durope, the seeds 
of which were brought by the invading army along 
with forage, and other means, bave sprung up in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, and established themselves 
either temporarily or permanently. Two French bota- 
nists have published a “ Florula Obsidionalis,” or flora 
of the two sieges, includiug 190 species hitherto un- 
known to thedistrict. Nearly the wiole of them belong 
to families of plauts employed for forage.or other com- 
missariat purposes, 58 being species of the legumi- 
nos®, or pea and clover tribe, 34 composite, and 32 
grasses, the remaining 66 belonging to other orders. 

SrurGEON DgciinEs,—Mr, ©. H. Spurgeon is 
among those who have received a tempting offer to 
join in the American lecture campaigu. The other 
day Mr. Spurgeon gave his own version of the affair 
and how itended. Hesaid:—“I will just tell you 
one little thing that happened to me this afternoon, 
I had a letter from a gentleman well kuown in Ame. 
rica giving me this offer: 26,000 doilars for 25 lec- 
tures—that is, 200/. for each lecture. On these terms 
the 25 nights would give me 6,000/., andin.a hundred 


nights I should have 20,0001. Besides this, 1 should 
be allowed to lecture for as many more nights as I 
chose, so that | might in the course of a year be 
worth 40,000/., and no doubt the persons who under- 
take this would earn ten times the amount. I have 
nothing to do but leave you for a year and come home 
with 20,0001, or 40,000. If I stay here, I shall have 


nothing like that. What do you suppose was my 








answer to this offer ? I wrote ‘If you were to mul" 
tiply that offer by one hundred times, end again 
hundred times, [ should feel itias easy to decline as 
I do now when I say that I cannot cross. the ocean 
to lecture upon any subject whatever. Lam a mi- 
nister of the Gospel, andI never lectured for money, 
and do not intend to do so now, ané if my people 
cannot support me it is.a pity.’ Some people would 
say, ‘ Why not go over to America and get the money 
to build the College?’ I shall not do so, because I 
would not do one thing to degrade myself nor dis- 
grace you. I shall not make any appeal to another 
country to do what you can and onght todo.” 

Prices or Eacs.—At a recent meeting of the 
Perthshire Soeiety of Naturalists the president in 
the course of his address gave the prices of a few 
eggs which he had received from a London honse :~~ 
Golden eagle eggs, 1/. 5s. each; merlin, long-eared 
owl, and tawny owl’s eggs, 16. 6d.each ; white wag- 
tail, gray wagtail, goldfinch, lesser redpole’s exgs, 
6a, each; etskin’s eggs, 2s. 6d. each; northern 
diver’s eggs, 10s, exch; and the commen snipe’s 
eggs, 6d. each. 

Tue Fever Trez.—An immense tree has been 
introduced into various provinces of Brazil from Aus- 
tralia, and called, as in Spain, the fever tree, from its 
“ marvellous results in the treatment of intermittent 
fevers.” The tree is colossal, sometimes attaiuing a 
height of 300 feet, and a diameter of 30 feet. lh 
parts are aromatic, less so im the trank and bark, 
moreso in the smal! roots, flowers and leaves. Tt is 
a comparatively new medicine, and is given inter- 
nally forfntermittent fever, in doses of from one to 
four drachms of the powdered leaves—twice dering 
the intermissions—or in infusions (two drachms in 
four ounces of boiling water) morning and evening. 
Aqueous and alcoholic extracts,in doses of from two 
to eight grains, are also used for the same disease, 

Coat 8Suprry.—Good news as to the future of the 
coal supply is furnished in the very promising charac 
ter of the sinkings and borings that are being made 
at what is known as the Fair Oaks Colliery, and 
likewise at Huntington. The locality fs upon the 
verge of the present proved Oamnock Chase District, 
and, together, the area embraces upwards of 7,006 
square yards, Experienced geologists. and mining | 
engineers feel eertain from the evidence that coal is! 
there; and it is significant that in the nearest colliery, 
that of the West Cannock Oompany, twenty seams of ; 
coal and all theironstone measures have been ‘found. | 
This will encourage farther investigations throagh- 
out theenclosed space lying between South and North 
Staffordshire and Shropshire. Sinking operations 
have been recommended at Sandwel, near to Bir- 
mingham, by which it will be recollected it is hoped 
to prove coal between the Shropshire and Warwiek~ 
shire coal-fields. 








NOBODY QARES. 

Te first thing that rids one of that horrible self- 
consciousness that is the bane of youth is an inkli 
of the fact that everybody is most anxious abo 
himself, and that you are not the principal object.of 
interest, 

It is her dress thatshe is thinking about It is 
his moustache that interests him. 

Probably nobody notices that very thing that 
makes you anxious—the pimple on your nose, the 
new glove that has played you false and split np 
the back, the dreadfal blunder you made in speak- 


ing. 

Once make yourself sure of this, and you will 
take life easier, enjoy yourself at a party, and be 
able to make yourself agreeable. Look as well as 
youcan byall means. Dons well as you oan al- 
ways; but if you geta misfit, or make a blunder, 
remember that very probably nobody cares, and for- 
get it speedily. All the rest of the world is labour- 
ing under the weight of its own identity, just as 
you are. 
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CHARLEY GALE. 
By the Author of “ The Lily of Connaught.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 
Death may usurp On nature many hours, 
And yet the fire of life kindle again. 
empeare. 

TIME passed on, every day bringing dismal reports 
from the chamber of Charley Gale. until at last the 
doctor made the frightful announcement that the 
disease was not only dangerous to the sufferer but 
to all that came in contact with him, and advised his 
removal to an hospital. 

This was the signal for sedition. Frank rose in 
arms against the mandate, and impugned the doetor's 
knowledge, while all the angry eloquenee of his 
sister was directed against his cowardice and cold- 
ness of heart, She asserted her dignity as queen 
of the castle,” and set her royal face against the re- 





moval of the patient. Shp denounced the hospital 
jas the residence of Death, where students s|aughtered 
their patients without compunction fot the sake of a 
hand or a foot or a heart, of some such trifle as the 
course of their studies mighf require, and she had 
mot the least doubt but this doctor was in league 
with those students. She had always looked upon him 
as @ Mercenary, unreliable man since the time when 
he gave her bis gold watch to induce her to take 
medicine, aud took it back again after she had 
swallowed his nasty dose. If this was the reward 
for being brave, and saving the lives of the children 
of rich people, it would be better to be born a coward 
like this vampire of a doctor. Why, people that 
lived in two rooms wouldn’t send away the boy ; it 
would be the doctor they would send away. 

Mr, Quillington arrived in time to catch a portion 
of the torrent of beseeching and reproach, for the 
little lady’d feelings were enlisted fm the cause, and 
she was no respector of persons, 

Why did he pull Charley Gale out of the water ? 
He should have let him die where he could have 
gone to the undertaker whole, instead of sending 
him to be carved alive like an Abyssinjan ox. 

A compromise was éffocted, after much chaffering, 
by which the patient was allowed to remain, the por~ 
tion of the house in which he lay being quarantined, 
and all intercourse between him andthe family cut 
off until the danger should be past. Pinky retired 
triumphantly, and Frank did homage to her prowess 
and humanity by squeezing her fingers until she 
screamed. A short time afterwards he met her on 
the way to her room. She carried something in her 
apron, atid the tears were ruuning down her cheeks. 

“You orying'!’” he exelaimed, in astonishment. 
“What is the matter, Pinky? Where have you 
been ?” 

“T've been to see him,” she said. 

“ You have!” 

“Yes, for the last timo, Frank. T couldn't help ft. 
But it was an awful sight. H» didn’t know me. He 
screamed at ma, and he is so changed that I didn’t 
know him. You should see him, Frank, he looks so 
odd, There’s no one there but tie nurse, wetting 
his moath with eggs and brandy. His eyes are 
faded and glittering and glassy. His lips are all 
swollen and cracked, and bis tongue is as hard and 
black asa parrot’s. And, oh, Frank!” she cried, 
sobbing, “as if that wasn’t enough, they have cut 
off his splendid black hair close to his head, and 
made him look like a monkey. Isn't it a shame ? 
See! Just seo!” 

She opened her apron and displayed a mass of 
glossy black locks, Frank stared at ber fu astonish- 
ment. 

“Oh!” he said. “If father and mother knew! 
Ain’t you afraid?” 

“No,” she answered. “T’m going to save this in 
spite of the doctor, but you mustn't tel! mother.” 

She hurried ‘into her room, and Frank went topay 
his last stolen visit to his afflicted friend. 

Mr. Weldon andthe schoolmaster were in secret 
session in the library. These sessions had been very 
frequent of late, for Mr. Quillington was now a re- 
Pular visitor, and the conversations were supposed 
principally to refer to the dispersing of the cloud that 
surrounded Oharley. But although influence had 
been brought to bear, and money had been Javistred 
without stint, the detectives were unable to lay their 
hands upon the mysterious burglar, but it was a set- 
tled theory that he was a convict lately escapell 
frour detention—a former client of Eara Orittles, the 
other worthy whose presence was required, This 
was 4 significant fact and added to the complication. 
The watching of Job Wigmer did not result in any- 
thing, antl no more was heard or seen of Senor 
Manuel De La Rosa, so the game stood blocked. 

Mr. Weldon frequently regretted his foolish deli- 
cacy that hindered him from examining the papers 
more fully when he bad them in his hands, but it was 
no good crying over spilt milk he said. 

Still the two gentlemen had their plans, deep and 
nrysterions, and their meetings with closed doors 
centinued, to the disgust of the inquisitive part of 
the household. 

Mr. Weiden seemed to be carrying on a very volu- 
minous correspondence, and Mr. Quillington had 
nearly totally resigned the management of the aca 
demy to his assistants, and seemed to be seized with a 
vagabondish detective fever that impelled him con- 
tinually to stroll the highways and bye-ways of the 
city when he wasn't closeted with Mr. Weldon. 

Thusthings weut on for a long time, Oharley Gale 
still fighting for life, while his friends were battling 
for his iuterests. But at last one evening when Mr, 
Quillington’s time for calling was long past, a rough, 
dirty-looking man came to the door with a note as 
rough ‘and dirty-looking as himself. It was in pencil, 
wet and ecrampled. No one would ever have recog- 
nized iu the scrawling the copperplate hand of the 
soboolmaster. It looked as if it had been written 
against a brick wall in a rain storm, and ran thus « 
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“In tHe STREET, MIDNIGHT. 
“Dear FRIEND,—The time has come. 1 am on 
the track and must start without seeing you, lest the 
foxevade me. You will hear from me soon, Be 


ceady to start when I say, ‘Come.’ 
«yY, 


“Ouanies QuILineton.” 

Mr. Weldon rubbed his hands with au air of satis- 
faction, and strode the floor as if he was panting to 
be off that minute, 

“ What is it, pa?” asked his wife. 

“ Nothing, dear, nothing,” he eaid, looking as mys- 
terious as a pha er, and then he went up to 
Charley Gale’s room and put his finger on the boy’s 
pulse and removed the damp loth to lay his hend 
on hi; forehead, 

“ He'll do,” he said, “He'aas plucky in body as 
heis in spirit, He'll fight it off.” 

But it wasa long, dreary fight for Charley, a 
strange, weird fight, like the helpless struggle we 
have with a horrible night-mare. He seemed to be 
in some subterranean place and felt an oppression as 
if the whcle earth crust was pressing upen him, It 
was @ realm of shadows, oe shapes moved 
around him, and one gigantic de sat continually 
by his gide ladling liquid fire down his hed throat, 
There were friendly figures too, but they were very 
indistinet—he could not them—he only 
knew that their presence gave him pleasure; and 
oceasionslly angele appeared. They were always 
clothed in pink and fluttered in tremblingly as if they 
were chilled and frightened by the gloomy atmo- 
éphere, and bent over him with pitying looks till the 
demon with the fire-ladle would | at them, and 
then they would flutter away again to their native 
sunshine, leaving him in greater darkness than before. 

Thus it went on and on until he became sengible 
that it was getting gradually lighter, and that the air 
was fresher and cooler. The sounds were not so 
muflled and dull, He heard human voices and music 
and singing, and the liquid fire resolved itself into 
brandy, aud disgusted him so that he spat it out and 
dashed the ladle to the floor to the utter astenish- 
ment of the ministering demon, who sprang up, shout- 
in 





g: 
“ He’s saved! He’s saved!” 

He recognized the voice and turned to see in the 
demon the massive form, broad red faee, and watery 
blue eyes of Kitty Nolan. The sun was shining 
briglutly into the room,.and the rustle of leaves and 
the twitter of birds sounded without, but above these 
sounds he heard the soft notes of a sweet voice sing- 
ing, and he recognized them as Pinky’s, He remam- 
bered them well, they had aften cheered him im: his 
struggle through the valley of shadows, ~ 

Suddenly the nyusic ceased, for Kitty hed. alanmed 
the house by calling aloud in the excess of her joy, 
and the next.minate the fairy musician burst, into 
the room with white face and frightened eyes. But 
as soon as she saw the boy held up io Kitty's 
arms, and canght the faint smile of recognition, a 
flush sprang to her cheeks, ag roseate as the lining 
of a sea-shell, and she sprang forward with a laugh, 
and seized his two emaciated hands, 

* Qh, Charley, Charley! I amso glad—so happy !” 
she cried ; but her voice choked, and she buried her 
burning face in Kitty’s bosom for a moment, and 
then fled from the reom as her mother and the ser- 
vants entered in alarm. 

The expressions of joy at the boy’s recovery were 
warm and frequent, and the emotion caused by them 
was too much for him in his weak state, He sank 
exhausted. 

Mrs. Weldon cleared the room, and drew the heavy 
curtains close, that he might rest, end then retired, 
leaving him alone with Kitty. 

All was dark and still for a time, and Kitty 
aouant he slept, but.he put out his hand and touched 

0) 


I. 

* Kitty!” he said, weakly. 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“ Ain’L they very good'?” 

* Yes, dear. It’s not always golden hearts and 
golden store go tagether. But Heaven bas favoured 
them,” 

** May Heaven always favourthem, Kitty!” 

“ Amen, dear !” 

“ And you, too, Kitty, for your kinduess.” 

“Hush, dear child—don’t mind me! Don’t talk, 
but go to sleep.” 

There was a long, long pause, and then the boy 
again touched the woman’s big, fat hand. 

“ Kitty!" he said. 

** What is it, dear?” 

** What do you think of Pinky ?” 

Kitty bent over him till her breath fanned his 
wasted cheek as she said: 

*She’s an angel, Charley dear, and her heart is 
one of Heaven’s jewels, and when you are a man 
that jewel will be yours.” 

“ Oh. Kitty, what are you talking about ?” 





“T’m tellin’ your fortune, Charley dear. If I’m 
not a prophet, you may call me Katydid.” 

“Katydid!” whispered Charley, with a happy, 
tremulous laugh. 

And Pinky’s voice, singing joyously, seemed to 
answer it, 

The rejoicing at Charley’s recovery was general. 
From the genial banker te the lowest of his me- 
nials, every face beamed with satisfaction. When 
Frank came from school and found his friend able to 
recognize him and speak to him his joy knew no 
bounds. 

Then that ferocious and mercenary physician came 
and congratulated the young warrior on his victory 
and propheaied the early return of his strength aod 
rapid growth of his hair, for Charley had bea yer 
proud of his locks (we all have our weaknesse@), aah 
he coyld not refrain from looking mournful at the 
thought of the ridiculous figure he must cut, 

And would anybody believe it? that hollow-hearted 
medigine-man had the audacity to take advan’ of 
the joyful occasion to try to make friends with Pinky, 
who had never spoken to him since the of b 
propogal to send his patient to the hospital ; but his 
overtures were indiguantly repulsed, 

Under Kitty’s motherly attendance the work of 
recovery went bravely on, aud Charley was soon able 
to sit at the window and wateh the sparrows and 
swallows andthe bursting of buds and blossoms, for 
the snow had vanished and the spring had come with 
sunny smile and enlivening breath, and under its 
genial influence the colour stole back to hig cheeks 
and the light to his eyes, His chamber wag the fa- 
vourite sitting-room of the house. Here Mrs, Weldon 
brought her sewing to him compauy, and Piuly 
flitted in and out likes butterfly, and gang like a 
thrush, and drew laughable comparisons between hig 
wasted form and face, a handsome, and the 
magsive proportionsof his friead Kitty, Hitver came 
Frank after scheo! hours to chat about the osaur- 
rences of the day, and the evening frequently brought 
Jake te api yarns; he had noticed the herrors of Clar- 
ley's fevered fancies and with exeellent disvretion 
avoided everything exciting. 

They all exerted themselves to make him feel con- 
tented and happy, and yet frequent fits of gloom 
came over him, and strangely enough these were 
caused by his thinking of Pinky and ef Kitty’s pro- 
pheey of what should. happen when he was aman. He 
felt ashamed of the doubtfu] position he occupied in 
this. family, and he could not help thinkipg that 
Pinky, much as she despised princes, would look with 
still more scora upon a boy that crept iato manhood 
ina state of dependency. It would never du. He 
longed to be strong again that he might strike 
out for himself. Why shvuld he await the unravel- 
ling of muddy mysteries when independence waited 
on exertion? Thousands, had commenced the world 
under worse auspices than himself. Why should he 
falter ? 

Still it seemed spiteful that he should get a glimpse 
of fortune, as it were, and then be disappointed, and 
he inquired again and again the particulars of the 
robbery and what Mr. Weldon remembered of the 
contents of the papers. The answers were unsatis- 
factory, and only perplexed him. 

The desire for actionseemed to hasten the return 
of health and strength, and he was soon able to walk 
round the hoyse and garden, weakly indeed, buteach 
day growing brighter and better. ‘These were the 
happiest days of his life. He and Pinky read and 
played, sang, and did gardening together, before and 
alter her seminary hours, and when at last his health 
was fully restored, and his return to school proposed he 
felt his studies very irksome, for Kitty’s prophecy 
had been fulfilled inversely—Charley was in that 
daugerous state which men term * love-strack ’”’ and 
boys call “ being spooney.” 

He spoke to Mr. Weldon of his objection to tres- 
passing on his hospitality, and his desire for honour- 
able employment at which he could earn his own 
living. 

The gentlomanadmired and praised the feeling that 
prompted him to this, but he gently argued away his 
seruples and insisted on his continuance at school fer 
the present. 

“ Why, Charley, my boy,” he said, ina bluff man- 
ner, “ you don’t know what’s in store for you. I am 
expecting good news for you every day the sun rises. 
Be patient, and stick to your books.” 

But the sun rose many days, and there was no 
word from Mr. Quillington. So Charley astonished 
the academy boys one morning by walking in and 
taking-his seat. .A faint buzz of weleome greeted 
him, for he was a general favourite ; but it was an- 
grily quelled by the acting principal, 

The personage upon whom Mr. Quiltington's 
duties had devolved was a crusty, ill-natured man, 
named Quacken——Whackem the boys called him, 
from his fondness of venting his ill-nature on the 
scholars by striking them with a pointer. or ruler, or 





whatever came handy, when they displeased him. 
But, with all his severity, he had not half the com- 
mand over the boys that the gentlemanly and 
dignified Mr. Quillington had possessed. They 
respected the latter, and found pleasure in obeying 
him; they despised Quacken, and delighted to tor- 
ment him, 

Charley and Frank had hardly entered the room 
when the latter went up and requested the teacher to 
change either his seat or Charley’s, so that the two 
might sit at the same desk, 

Mr. Quacken told him that it didn’t matter to him 
where they sat; they might speak to their present 
desk-mates and arrange it among themselves. 

Thereupon Frank canvassed Charley's desk-mate ; 
but that young gentleman liked Charley and hated 
Mat Mortan, go he was immoveable, Then he asked 
Mat Morton if he would change places with Charley ; 
but Mat wag offended at the preference that this 
request showed, and doggedly refused to stir. 

“ Never mind !" whispered Frauk to Charley ; “ I'll 
smoke him out!” 

Obarley knew that this»meant that he would make 
Maj’s seat so hot for him that he would be glad to 
leave it, aud he patiently awaited developments ; 
for he knew that Frank was a perfect master in 
milaghief when he was started, 

Mat Morton was at beata dull boy, and in addition 
to that was @ very lamy one. He was a great 
shirker of his lessens, ang hence was so ignorant 
that he had to depend altogether on the promptings 
of Frank to get through, This habit had grown 
upon him ao that when asked the yery simplest 
queations he never tried go think for himself, but 
plucked or nudged Frank for the information, and 
then repeated whatever he whispered to him, Frank 
took advantage of this immediately to commence the 
* emaking-out ” process, 

Phe legsou was on Waglish history, apd Mr. 
Quacken had already bitten the end off a pointer 
with anger at the stupidity of the class—wilful 
stupidity most of tt wag—when, ag luck would have 
it, he turned his eyes to Mat Morton, aud growled: 

“ Master Morton, why was the son of Eiward the 
Third called the Black Prince ?” 

Master Morton, taken by surprise, plucked and 
nudged Frank desperately. 

The teachor'uoticed the action, 

Frank whispered, and Mat bawled out at the top 
of his voice: 

“ Because he was a coloured man !” 

A seream of laughter burst from the whole elass, 
and Quacken sprang from his seat in a rage. 

* What do you mean by that, sir?” he eried, sa- 
vagely. “Do you mean to jibe me?” 

** No—no, sir!” cried Mat, who was afraid of the 
pointer that trembled in the teachor'’s hand. 

“Why, then, do you give me such answers as 
that ?” demanded Quacken, angrily. 

Mat’s face was crimson, for he saw the grinning 
countenances of pill the cless turned upon him iu en- 
joyment of his eoufusion. He knew that Frank had 
sold him, and he answered, quickly : 

“’T was Weldon told me, sir.” 

“Qh! ’Ewas Weldon told you, sir, was it?” said 
Quacken, with a scowl; “‘and pray, Master Morton, 
did I ask Weldon?” 

“ No, sir.’? 

“ And what right had you to ask him ?” 

Mat was silent, and Mr. Quacken twirled the 
pointer viciously; he felt like having a little exer- 
cise, but he surbed himself, 

* I have noticed this prompting before,” he said, 
“and I am determined to put a stop to it. You will 
gather your books together and change seats with 
Master Gule,” 

Thus to the joy of both Frank and Charley their 
purpose was accomplished at the first hit, Mat 
Morton proceeded to obey the order, but while he was 
emptying his desk he took the chance to abuse 
Frank heartily behind the raised lid, 

“I know why you did this, Frank Weldon,” he 
sald. It was to get that pauper Charley Gale 
alongside of you.” 

See hore, Mat,” said Frank, in a whisper, for he 
was in view of the teacher, * you’re a mean coward ; 
you'd bite your tongue out before you'd say that to 
Charley Gale's face. You mustn’t talk that way any 
more to me; Oharley Gale’s my friend, aud I won't 
hear him spoken ill of.” 

% You won't, eh ?” cried Mat, with asnarl. “How 
with you help yourself? What will you do?” 

“Ll either thrash you or you'll thrash me,” an- 
swered Frank, 

“ You will, will you?” hissed Mat; “ I'll give you 
a chauce. We'll see when we get out. © I'll beeven 
with you both for this, my old fellows,” 

He gathered up his books and went away, scowling 
at Charley, wiom he metcoming to supply his place, 

“Now, Master Weldon,” said Mr. Quacken, “ I 
hope you have got a scholar beside you who will not 
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need your prompting, and one of whom you will not 
make sport.” 

“What was Morton saying?” asked Charley, as 
the lesson was resumed, 

* Going to be even with me, Going to thrash me 


when he gets me out,” said Frank. ‘I'll give him 
something to be even for. I'll smoke him out of the 
academy |!” 


When it was near the time for recess Quacken 
called Mat Morton up to the blackboard. 

“ Here is something for you to doin which you can- 
not be prompted,” said he, and the remark alone was 
sufficient to upset Mat ; so he stammered and blun- 
dered away, made worse by the impatient exclama- 
tions of the teacher, until the time arrived for the 
dismissal of the class, when he had to leave his un- 
comfortable post in disgrace. 

But he hadn't got half way down the room when 
Quacken angrily called him back to wipe his awkward 
chalk scrawls from the blackboard. This was un- 
usual. It was merely intended as a humiliation by 
the teacher. Mat performed it with very bad grace, 
and retired to the waiting-room to belaughed at by 
the reat of the class, 

Most of the scholars hurried to the play-ground to 
amuse themselves, but severa! remained in the wait- 
ing-room to eat the light luncheons they had brought, 
Among these was Frank Weldon, and as soon as Mat 
= out he slipped quietly into the school-room. 

t was empty. Mr. Quacken had retired to his room. 

Frank, being unprovided in that particular himself, 
hurriedly purchased a big, thickly buttered slice of 
bread from one of the boys and noiselessly glided up 
to the blackboard which Mat Morton had just wiped, 
Using the bread in the manner of a brush, he 
rubbed the butter evenly all over the dark surface 
and beat a hasty retreat. 

As soon as the class had reassembled the geome- 
trical lessons were resumed, and Mat was again 
called to the blackboard. 

“A BC is acircle,” he said, with a great sweep 
of his arm, but he stepped back, gaping with amaze- 
ment, for the chalk made no mark. 

“ Well, what is it?” snapped the teacher, whose 
back was to the blackboard, so that he did not see 
the reason of the pause. 


“A BC is a circle,” stammered Mat, trying | 


ain. 

Or Or we'll suppose it is,” whispered Frank, and 
Charley and he burst out laughing. 

“ Masters Weldon and Gale,” said Quacken, 
sternly, “ since you are so ready tolaugh at others, 
please step this way aud show us what you can do 
yourselves,” 
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The two offenders left their seats and ascended the 
platform, where the dumbfounded Mat stood gazing 
at the blank, black tablet. 

“You, Master Gale, go through with that demon- 
stration.” 

Here was a fix, but there was nothing for it but to 
try, and Charley took the chalk and swept the board 
with as little effect as Mat had done. 

‘“* Well, what’s the matter?” cried the teacher. 

“The chalk won't mark,” answered Charley. 

“It won’t, eh ?” cried Quacken, springing from his 
seat impatiently, and, seizing the crayon with a 
withering smile, he madea dash at the board, but the 
point slid over it as if it had been glass, leaving no 
mark behind. 

Allthe boys in the class who were in the secret of 
the greasing, including Frank and Charley, began 
to laugh. 

** Silence!” roared Quacken, striking the desk furi- 
ously with a ruler, “ What's the meaning of this?” 
he exclaimed, looking at the crayon. 

The point of it was covered with grease. He 
slapped his hand upon the board and then put it to 
his nose. 

“It’s butter !”” he roared, savagely, in a tone ex- 
pressive of his disgust. “* Who buttered the black- 
board ?” 

Such a wild seream of laughter as this question 
caused had never before disgraced the shades of the 
Quillington Academy, There was no stopping it. 
The gesticulations and anger of Quacken only made 
it worse. He was furious with rage, 

“It was you, sir!” he yelled, seizing the frightened 
and astonished Mat by the collar, and commencing 
to belabour him with the pointer. “I'll teach you to 
play jokes on me! I’ll show you how to wipe off a 
blackboard!” 

Mat roared lustily, and the rest of the class 
screeched with laughter. 

The noise was so great that the assistants from 
the other departments rushed in, 

“JT didn’t! I didn’t doit!” roared Mat, 

“ Who did, then?” 

“TI don’tknow. It was them. They’ve got a spite 
against me. It was Weldon or Gale.” 

Quacken liberated Morton and seized Frank. 

**It was you! Speak! Was it you?” he cried. 

“Yes, ’twas I,” said Frank. 

The man gave an angry cry and made a furious 
blow at him, but Charley Gale sprang in and wrench- 
ing the pointer from his grasp broke it beneath his 
foot. Quacken now seized him also, and the assis- 
tent teachers rushed in to help him, but they were 
beaten back by a perfect volley of books, while the 
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room rang with wild ‘groans, hisses and cat-cat- 
calls. 

“Let them go! Let them go! Don’t let him hit 
you, Frank! Punch him, Charley !, Throw him out of 
the window!” 

Quacken suddenly disappeared behind his desk, 
for the united strength of Frank and Charley ha® 
hurléd him to the floor. His associates rushed to hie 
rescue, but a heavy shower of slates and lead en ink- 
bottles caused them to take to flight, and the boy¢ 
called to Charley and Frank to make good their 
escape. As they were breaking away Charley came 
face to face with Mat Morton, who tried to hinder 
their escape. He drew off and gave him a right- 
hander and a left as quick as lightning, 

“There!’? he said, as Mat Morton tumbled over 
the sprawling Quacken. “That's one for Frank 
Weldon and one for myself. May you be happy to- 
gether.” 

“Come!” cried Frank, “ let us leave this gay and 
festive scene. It’s uncomfortably warm.” 

They escaped with no damage but the ruffling of 
their clothes, and, like discreet generals, they 
hastened homewards in order to file their report of 
the battle first. This was scarcely accomplished 
when the whole faculty appeared, with Quacken- 
puffing at their head, to complain of insubordination 
and riot. But he got a very cool reception, and 
instead of the condolence he expected was severely" 
rebuked for presuming to lift a stick to his scholars. 
There had nothing of the sort happened under Mr 
Quiliington’s rule, Mrs, Weldon said, and until that: 
gentleman returned, at least, she thought it better 
not to send her boys to the academy. 

“ Her boys!” How strangely pleasant that sounded 
to Charley, how harshly her decision foll upon the 
ears of Quacken. There were two good paying: 
pupils and his chance of retaliation gone at a stroke,. 
He and his associates retired with very bad grace. 
and his feelings were little improved when a half- 
dozen voices from behind the fences and shrubbery 
chorused : 

“Quack! Quack! Quack! Who buttered the 
blackboard ?” 

A party of the boys had followed him to see the 
upshot of the affair, and this was their triumphant 
salute as soon as they saw by his angry face that he 
had been discomfited. His furious threats and actions 
made the matter worse, for the street boys caught 
the ridiculous words, and at every corner on his way 
home hig ears were assailed by the insulting ques 
tion : 

“ Who buttered the blackboard ?” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XL, - 
Like early, unrequited love, 
One spot exists which ever blooms, 
Ev'n in that deadly grove 
A single rose is shedding there 
Its livid lustre, meek and pale, 
1t looks as planted by despair. 

“So you have only questionable news of your 
mistress, Jenkins,” said Eustace Villiers, in one of 
the frequent visits he had, for some reason or other, 
occasion and inclination to pay at the deserted 
Rookery. 

“Very doubtful, sir. Mrs, Mordant does not seem 
to gain strength after her bad illness, even in foreign 
parts. Indeed, I hardly think she will get much 
farther than Paris, after all, if the last accounts are 
true.” 

“Indeed, That is very remarkable,” returned 
Eustace, carelessly; “but there seems a fatality in 
these things just now—what may, indeed, be called 
an epidemic—especially in this county, Jenkins. 
Mrs. Villiers is in an extremely delicate state of 
health, and were it not for her own earnest en- 
treaties, and this discouraging example, I should 
be inclined to try the effect of softer air upon her 
constitution. But, as it is, I think it is better to give 
her the chance of renovation afforded by her native 
air and rest and complete absence from excitement.” 

Jenkins gave a grim smile. 

“As you say, it seems like a fatality, sir,” he ob- 
served, coolly. “ Yet Ihave no fear ; when I take my 
pretty little Laura for a wife she’ll keep her health 
safe enough, I’ll warrant, I’ve fancied many a time 
that my lady had something on her mind. And, 
indeed, I’ve small faith in these nervous fits and 
vapours, you see, sir. You and J know too much of 
the world for that.” 

Eustace somewhat recoiled from the familiarity of 
the jocose steward, but a glance which he caught of 
the determined visage of the man seemed to act as an 
anodyne to the wrath which glittered in his dark 
eyes. 

“ At any rate, we know too much of each other's 
planus and objects, Jenkins,” he seid, with an assump- 
tion of cordial goodfellowship ; “ aud you know how 
to feather your nest and make it comfortable for your 
mate—eh, Jenkins ?—which I shall not fail to enable 
oe to do in first-rate style. Your pretty Lenra shall 

ve silks and satins aud jewels Sit for s duchess, if 
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(THE MYSTERY OF THE RING.] 


you keep faith with me. But then I must have 
that paper, you see—yes, and the ring too, my good 
man. I can only give nothing for nothing,” he 
added, with a siguificant nod. 

Jenkins looked inquiriugly at him. 

“TI don’t quite see what you want with it,” he 
asked, coolly. 

“ Perhaps not, but that will not alter the question. 
I do want it, and, what is more, I shall only execute 
my promises on receiving it.” 

“Your engagement was given on the receipt of the 
information which I promised, and which I have 
given you,” returned Jeukins, stoutly, 

“ But which needs to be supplemented by the ac- 
tual proofs,” was the firm retort. ‘“ You have it in 
your power. I have the right and the will to pur- 
chase that power, and I will not waste words or 
money on anything less.” 

Still Jenkins hesitated. 

“ Harkye, sir,” he said. “I am not quite such a 
rascal as to forget any benefits I have received, even 
if they are pretty well requited on my part. And 
Miss Celia—or Mrs. Mordant, as I should call her— 
has put many a fat bank-note in my purse, that will 
flourish there for long days tocome, And what I 
want to know is whether you intend to do her any 
harm if I give up this precious paper that came 
in my hands no one knows—but myself—how.”’ 

“On my faith and honour, on the word of a gen- 
tleman—no,” emphatically returned the bland hus- 
band of Irene Delancy. “My good friend, ask 
yourself what possible interest [ can have in such a 
proceeding. 1am already married to a beautiful and 
wealthy bride; my means are ample, my desires 
more than gratified. If I had any wish left ungrati- 
fied, it would certainly not be the destruction of my 
fair neighbour, whatever slips she may have com- 
mitted in former years. I give you my plighted 
word that, except under pressure thatit is almost im- 
possible to foresee, I will never do aught by word 
or deed to deprive Celia Vyvian of her heritage, 
Wil! not that suffice, my good fellow?” he added, with 
a half-sneer on his face. 

“ Well, { grant that you speak fair enough, and 
I do not see that you have any motive for playing 
me false,” was the reply. “But I must have the 
money down, remember, at the same time when I 
give the paper—yeg, and your receipt for the docu- 
ment into the bargain.” 

Eustace perhaps somewhat winced under the 
man’s determined words, but he recovered himself 
almost before the weakuess could be perceptible. 

“Tt seems to me that such a receipt would only 
compromise you, Jenkins, while if the matter were 
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clean out of your hands there could not be the 
smallest suspicion resting on you. However, we wil) 
not quarrel about trifles, The one great point is 
that document, that is worth all the rest besides. 
The money shall be yours—ay, and some jewels 
that will be as sparkling as your Laura’s eyes— 
in a week from this time, if you choose.” 

“ Say a fortnight, if you please, sir,” returned the 
man, chattingly. ‘ In that time Carlos, the Spanish 
page, will have left to join his mistress, and I shall 
be more my own master than I am now,” 

“Master!” repeated Eustace. ‘‘ You, a mature, 
almost elderly man, to talk of restraint or controb 
from a stripling! You must be jesting, my friend,” 

“You would find him an awkward customer te 
deal with yourself, sir,” returned the steward, in- 
dignantly, “and more especially when he’s got his 
lady’s authority at his back. Mr. Villiers, I tell you 
there’s more in Carlos Montijo’s head than either 
you can suspect or conquer. ‘That’s my judgment,”” 

“ Explain yourself, my good man,” said the gen- 
tleman, averting his own face from observation. 
“What do you suppose is the secret of that 
foreigner’s influence, young and strange as he is 2” 

Jenkins hesitated for a few moments, 

“Come, come, if we are to act tozether in thie 
matter there should be no secrets between us,” said 
Mr. Villiers, blandly. “ My bargain would not be 
complete if I had not full information as to the mode 
of action which may be necessary.” 

The steward stooped forward and spoke suddenly 
in Eustace’s ears, 

“It is easily explained,” he said. “The simple 
truth is that Carlos Montijo worships his mistress 
with a mad, daring love, aud hates her husband with 
as intense a jealousy. Now you have the whole key 
to his power and my reluctance torisk any discovery 
or suspicion.” 

Eustace meditated for a few minutes, with a sudden 
beam of satisfaction in his face that somewhat per- 
plexed the steward. 

“ Yes, that is really most amusing,” he said, at 
last, with a laungh—“ quite a farce in the midst of a 
tragedy. The idea of a page of low degree loving an 
heiress is too sublime. However, as you say, one 
must guard oneself against him. Is there any es- 
pecial time when he is about the premises, or where 
does he spend his time in the usual way ?” 

“Oh, he is very frequently away from the Rookery, 
making some purchases to send to Mrs. Mordant,” 
replied the steward ; “but in the early morning he 
is often up, wandering I never know whore, though 
he returns for his breakfast about nine, But it’s all 
pretty safe between twelve and five. vou see, Mr* 
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Villiers, for he’s sure to be away on his business, 
whatever that may be, during those hours.” _ 

‘Precisely so. ThenI shall be able to time my 
visits accordingly,” returned Eustace, with his in- 
scrutable smile. “ You may rely on my discretion 
with regard to this interesting domestic of Mrs. 
Mordant’s, He shall not trouble you any longer, 
Jenkiug, when once I have taken him in hand,” 

And Eustace Villiers took his leave of the steward 
with @ gracious nod and smile, while Jenkins re- 
mained in a kind of mystified yet pleasant anticipa- 
tion of future benefits aud present safety that fairly 
bewildered his brain. 

But the gentleman who had occasioned that blissful 
state of dream to the “ unjust steward” was scarcely 
less absorbed in doubtful thought, 

“It is a key,” he said to himself, “a key that may 
anlock the secrets of the past, and open the flood- 
gates of even greater prosperity than I could have 
dreamed would be my portion, Truly, Bustace Vil- 
Ners, you were born under @ lucky conjunction of 
the planets—one that befriends those who have 
daring will aud acute brain to werk out their for- 
tunes,” 

¥ ~ ~ * * 

Irene Villiers was lying on a large sofa in her 
Aeeping-room when her dreaded husband entered 
with the noiseless, cat-like step that forbade any 
notice of his approach, even to the very ear of 
expectancy itself. 

And his sharp senses at once perceived that there 
was a slight rustling in Irene’s dress—a quick move- 
ment af her hand, that excited his snapicions, though 
he did not appear to notice the little incident, 

“Well, my love, are you better to-day?” he in. 
quired, seating himself her side in lover-like 
tenderness. 

“Yes,” she said, quickly, “Yes, because I am 
one day nearer to the gravo. That is the ouly im- 
provement I can know.’ 

“Hush, hush! This is ungratefulwicked, my 
wife,” he said, reprovingly. “ You, who have every 
possible comfort that earth can give, should not 
speak thus, There is but one thing needed—only a 


child to eomplete your happiness, and that may come 
in due timc.” 

For once Irene’s pensive face was invested with an 
almost Southern fierceness. 


** Hypoerite,” she murmured, in a tone that was 
not even audible to her own ears, so hushed was its 
sound. 

“Mr, Villiers, I would, for your own sake, pray 
you to forbear from such mockeries,” she said, with 
en air of cold dignity he had never yet encountered 
from her. 

Trene Delancy had been gentle, subdued, nervously 
suseeptible of every wind that blew from each corner 
ef the heavens. 

The orphan bride had been crushed, prostrate, 
fettered iu the bonds she had so rashly and fatally 
assumed. And the sorrowing, heart-broken wife, 
the beloved of Victor Mordant, the very slave of 
Eustace Villiers, had been as an automaton, a 
powerless mummy in her husband’s hands. 

It was all different now, when for the first time 
the trodden worm recoiled against its despoiler, the 
victim rebelled against the cruel hand that was 
bending her to the very ground. 

And Eustace Villiers was actually bewildered and 
mute for a few brief moments in the unwonted 
crisis. 

“Mrs. Villiers—Irene—beware! you forget your- 
self,” he said, at length, in a vain attempt to assume 
his usual imperious, sneering manner. 

“No,” she said, calmly. “I do not. But I am 
now past tears, and fast slipping from your power— 
bad, cruel man, My life is ebbing fast. Yourreign 
of terror will soon be at an end. And the retribu- 
tion will come. Yes, yes—it may perhaps be de- 
layed, the long-tangled thread may not be all un- 
wound, but it will not fail at last. Heaven’s jus- 
tice will fall like hail or the offenders against its 
daws.” 

The words came like a torrent from that usually 
soft, low voice. The eyes were glittering with the 
indignant warning that poured from her lips, 

No wonder that Eustace, in all his hardihood, 
quailed for an instant before the unwonted out- 
burst from that soft, gentle being, and that there 
was a solemn silence in the chamber when Irene, 
exhausted by the unusual vehemence, sank back on 
the cushions and closed those large, beautiful eyes 
that had better never have seen the light than have 
purchased the blessing at so fearful a cost. 

Eustace gazed on the wan features, so sharpened 
and colourless, like a miser examining his posses- 
sions, so keen, so fixed and meaning was the look. 
Was he doubting whether he conld preserve that 
fair creature for his own future peace, his truest 
— Or did he, with a more characteristic, more 

endish calculation, speculate as to the probable 





period while she might last as a blessing, a re- 
straint, or a living reproach on his unscrupulous 
career ? 

“Trene, this is simple madness,” he observed, at 
last, “the ravings of one who is but tempting Fate 
and bringing down needless suffering on her head. 
Are you so hardened, or so in love with the ordeal 
I am forced to enforce that you should thus provoke 
it, whether I will or not ?” 

She gave a wild, ghastly smile, as if her intel- 
lects were well nigh failing her in her agony. 

“Ts matters not. It can but hasten my release 
and your doom. Eustace, hearken ere it is too late. 
You will not escape. There is a Power above that 
is stronger than you. It will strengthen me to en- 
dureand willavenge my sufferings and wrongs when 
I am no longer here to endure them.” 

The dark countenance of the fiendish arbiter of 
her fate gloomed over to an intensity of hate and 
revenge that might well alarm @ stronger anda 
sterner nature to the very death, 

He approached the couch with cloged teoth anda 
frowning brow. 

Irene knew but too well her doom, A low moan 
escaped her, her eyes-closed, and surely her guardian 
angel wept tears of pity for the sufferings of one so 
helpless and ao innocent, Yet the victim was more 
to be ewvied than the cruel, wnacrupulous fend who 
worked her misery and ruin, 

Her sufferings must soon close, Hig punishment 
must surely come, if there be power and omui- 
science to direct its flery shaft, 





CHAPTER XLII, 

Jocqane ond hese have grand. yet still 
mains a deep, impassioned thrill— 

A sunset on memory, 
That kiudles at each tho of thee, 
We loved—how wild] how well 
*T were worse than idle now to tell, 
From love and life alike thou ‘rb free, 
And [om lefi to think of thee, 

* Awp is it really true that are the ideatical 
celebrated Maddoliua, whom I have heard an 
of as a being from another sphere rather ma 
mere earthly syren?” said Lady Barbara, entlin- 
siastically, as she and the young hostess watched 
together in a distant recess of the apartment where 
Celia lay, still weak and suffering, though a calm 
slumber had at last fallen on her eyelids that pro- 
mised to refresh the weary nerves. 

The young prima donna smiled sadly. 

‘I fear there is little of the spiritual about me, Lad 
Barbara. Lam very mortal—ay, to my cost,” she 
added, with an irrepressible sigh. 

The young daughter of the high-born earl was yet 
touched to the very core by that tone, that heart- 
stricken sigh. 

“T believe we are terribly anjust and decefyed in 
our ideas of you gifted ones,” she said, gently. 
“We fancy that fame and applause are the very at- 
mosphere of your lives, And it does seem go de- 
lightful,” she went on, warming with her own en- 
thusiasm, *‘to command the sympathies of thousands, 
to be their star, their queen. Poor Irene and I 
used often to wonder what must be the feelings of 
these worshipped deities after some of their triumphs. 
She loved music so passionately that I often used to 
accuse her of pinning her heart on a voice,”' she re- 
sumed, after a slight pause, ia which her eyes had 
wandered to the distant couch where Celia Wontont 


lay. 

of And didshe?” suddenly inquired the cantatrice, 
with an eager look and tone that almost startled 
Lady Barbara. 

“Do you know her, that you seem so strangely 
interested in her tastes?” she said, watching Mad- 
dolins earnestly, 

“You forget,” she said, “that to one like myself 
such a description as yours must be interesting, 
Lady Barbara, And if Miss Delancy wasso engrossed 
by the art she might have surely excelled in it 
had she wished.” 

“Miss Delancy! How fs it that you know her 
name ?” asked Lady Barbara, quickly. 

*T had heard you mention it, I believe,” was the 
confused reply. ‘‘And it used to appear in the 
papers, I remember. It is nocommon name. But 
is she living, this ardent lover of music ?” she went on, 
as if to turn the immediate subject. 

“‘Trene Delancy is no more,” was the grave, 
hushed reply. “She is married, like poor Celia 
yonder, and bears another name.” 

A forced smile parted Maddolina s beautiful lips. 

“You seem to have a horror of the marriage state, 
Lady Barbara,” she said, archly, though the voice 
had a suspicion of tears in its tones, 

“Dol? Well, if every match were as perverse as 
some I have seen it would cartainly defy the Pope, 
with bell, book, and candle, to induce me to venture 
on it,” she returned, with an impatient stamp of her 
little foot, “Ishould certainly have forbidden the 
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banns for Irene Villiers if I had been in hearing 
when the priest asked whether there was any im- 
pediment. I should have spoken, loud enough to 
havé-been heard at the dear old Rookery.” 

Maddolina had little cause to complain of her 
companion’s aversion to matrimony, if the shudder 
that convulged her frame could be taken as a sign 
of her repugnance. 

“You are ill, or is it my fooliah nonsense that has 
pained you?” said the earl’s daughter, kindly 
pressing the burning hand of the ng singer. 
“ Forgive me. I am se tho forget I may 
-be touching some tender while venting my 
own fancies.” 

The Italian had recovered herself now, 

“No, no; it was only @ passing tramor,” she said. 
“It must be so terrible to be bound for life where 
one does notlove. Aud go this friend of yours mar- 
ried some ope you do not trast, Lady Barbara ?” 

“Yes, yes. It ig of no uae to mourn now,” said 
the girl, impationtly ; “ only I do ao like Victor, 
and Ireng was like @ sister te me, and I always ex- 
pected they would marry. Mow he is Celia Vyvian’s 
husband, aud she is the wife of Mr. Villiera, whom no 
ove ever heard of before. You cannet wonder that 
oo me in a very tempest of provocation when I 

of it,” 


“ Hush!” yalepeees the ostocs, “haa! Bhe is 
moving ; perhaps she heard ady Barbara, you 
are tied with watching. 2 gall remain with Mrs. 
Mordant. [ will bea vigilant narso, 1 promise you. 
Shewhall not need any more tender care, even from 
you, than I will giveher,” 

There was en anxious garnestuess in her manner 
that Barbara could a eomprehend, but her fatigue 


and want of Maddolina’s request, 
= she pi te = a noiseless visit to the 
stant cou ia once more appeared to be 
a 
Maddolina was alone at last. 


There was @ storm-cloud passing over her mobile 
features that changed their expression like a summer 
thunder cloud, 


There were hot tears, & contracted brow, and 
fghtning flaskee-from her dark eyes as she sat there, 
her little foot tossing in ungovernable irritation on 
the cushions where it rested—her hands clasped in a 
vice-like grasp, the pain of which she did not even 
feel in the abstracting reverie which bad come over 


her. 

“ Am I gtill such an idiot ?’’ she murmured, “and 
efter all that has passed? No, ng. It is but the 
strangeness of the coincidence that brought her here, 
No. The unlucky husband will grrive ere long. 
(hen it will be for. me to erush down all but the 
conventional gourtesies of the hostess--the respect- 
ful deference of the: theatrical singer. Till then 
I may indulge this wayward curiosity, this foolish 
heart-fever, u pected and unchecked.” 

She started from her seat aud apprvached the Led 
with noiseless steps that could not have broken the 
faintest doze, 

Celia’s hand was lying outside the elothes. Its 
thin fingers were richly ornamented with costly 
rings that could not hide their unnatural slenderness, 
though they contrasted painfully with the traus- 
parency of the white, bloodless skin, 

Maddolina’s eyes were keenly fixed on these glit- 
tering gems as if lost in admiration of their beauty; 
but one seemed to attract her more particularly, and 
she bent cautiously over to examine its stones and 
setting more minutely. 

It was certainly couspicuous, more oomy ona 
laly’s finger, as it was composed of a flaming blood- 
stone, with tiny aquamarines as its setting, and on 
it was graven @ device that might be a monogram or 
some hidden cypher, so artfully was it concealed in 
its cunning mingling of lines and letters. The young 
singer’s face assumed @ strange and perplexed look 
as she raised her head from the close examination, 
aud then drew from her own bosom a small chain, to 
which hung a fanciful variety of tiny chains, heart 
and seal and cross, and more capricious forms still of 
those golden trifles. 

Maddolina held the seal to her half-dazzled eyes, 
then gazed once more at the ring’s device, and 
fiually walked to the window t> inspect yet more 
clearly the familiar trinket that had huag round her 
neck from earliest childhood. 

“ Most extraordinary!” she murmured, “ marvel- 
lous! Oh, that I might draw it from her finger for a 
moment, just to compareit with this bauble! But that 
is impossible,” 

“ And useless,” said a low voice near her. ‘ Young 
lady, you need not commit a theft to gratify your 
anxiety even for a harmless motive.” 

Maddolina knew the voice, though but recently 
heard for the first time, even before she encountered 
the features of Theresa O’Brien, Mrs, Mordant’s at- 
tendant, directed steruly towards her, 








“Do you suppose I meant to nluader my guest 9 
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she said, haughtily, “TIvcertaialy acercely expert to 
be surreptitiously overheard in my own @ When 
I believe myself alone,” ; 

* Alone with the sleeper, I suppose, who ia that 
case certainly doses not eount for a companion,” said 
Theresa, coolly. “ Wall, I am iu eodh close attend- 
ance on my lady that I may almost be reckoned part 
of herself, signorina, and anything that is singuler 
about her I daresay I can explain as well or better 
than she would, if you liketoask. And, for in- 
stance, would you mind showing me that little buach 
of pretty things you have. there? Perhaps I can 
give you a. little satisfaction as to whet you want 
to know.” 

“How can you answer atty qneations that may 
perples me?” said Meddolina, rather hanghtily, fer 
she was irritated at the woman’s familiar manner 
more than her werds, +' You presame too much, my 
good woman, on my willingness to receive aud tend 
your mistress, I wish for no ferther discussion on 
the subject,” ishe added, replacing the chaia in the 
bosom of her dress. 


“ Foolish girl. How'blind pride and impetuosity | 


make one to one's trucinterests |” returned Theresa, 
cally. “Only to imagine that one whose very heart 
is crushed with. doubta and fears, and is in blind 
uncertainty as to what she most desires to know, 


should repel with scorn the chances of solving ewery | 


mystery because the aged are prone to treat the 
young as their infeniors in experience, whatever they 
may be in rank.” 

The singer looked anxiously, pleadingly in) the 
‘woman’s face, 

Pardon me if I spoke hastily,” she said, ‘* but 
surely it wasenough to.gall a more patient spirit than 
mine to have such an accusation even implied, and to 
= intruded on without permission or even warn- 

ng.” 

Theresa gave.a scornful laugh. 

“If you think that one who, like fhe Maddolina, 
can command jewels from monarcbe fit for a qneen is 
to be suspected of coveting or appropriating a simple 
cing you must have a remarkable idea of my folly, 
young lady. But still I know that you would have 
given ene of your most precions gems to. have the 
power of drawing that trinket from ‘that thio finger 
and learning its signification aud its key. Is it not 
@0?” 

“T was interested, puzzled, FE eonfess,”’ said Mad- 
dolMne, coldly. It ig so remarkable a device.” 

“And something like the one you have on the seal 
attached to your chain. Is it not so, signorina?” 
asked the woman. 

“Tt appeared: to meso. Of course I could not 


decide’ on the resemblance unless they-were wore | 


clesely compared,” was the reply, 

“No, and even then you would not heveian idea 
of the meaning or a clue to the origin of either 
bauble,” returned the woman, calmly. “ Yat. you scorn 
and repel the only person’ who can give you any in- 
formation on the subject that is of all others the 
most interesting to you.” 

Maddolina started suddenty, though she was too 
proud to altogether betray her curiosity, 

** What makes you think: I should beso anxious to 


solve this enigma ?” she said, in.as calma tone ag. she: 


could command. 

* Perhaps you lave already had it reveale@ to 
you,” ‘was the ‘keen raphy. “Am L right in supposing 
bee m explanation would be superflueus, young 

y 

Maddolina’s colonr changed as if a-odld blast had 
chilled her very blood. 

“This is cruel,” she said. ‘Tell ms at once 
whether you have any knowledge of-—~any interest in 
me, or is ft simply a devies to revenge an imagined 
slight ?* 

Theresa shook her head. 

“Perhaps one, perhaps both, perhaps neither of 
these: motives actnated me,” she'replied. However, 
it.rests with yourself to decide, I for one care very 
little-as to -your fancies and.saspicions,ner which way 
they may blow you.” 

“Then you have no interest fa moor ia my his- 
tory ?” asked the girl, anxiously, 

“As much as one has in « skiff set adrift on the 
ocean when there: is a pleasant excitement as:to its 
cause, or an arrow lannéhed from # bow which may 
alight one knows not where, You are in some 
measure connected with ‘those—with one—in whom 
I have the deepest interest'the heart cam know,” she 
added, prondly. “Thatis all.” 

“You allude to Mrs. Mordant,” said Maddelina, 
somewhat sadly. 

“Tam not going to answer any questions that may 
give a clue tothe secret which Eines carefully pre+ 
served for mauy @ long ,” returned the woman, 
deterurinately, “You might ae well beat against yon 
marble statue as attempt to extract one particle of 
the facts that you would perhaps give half :your 
boasted talent and empty fame to know. But hark ! 





She ia: moving, Come to her,, The sight of a 


stranger may, perhaps, bring her to herse]f more thaw, 


any less stimulating presence.” 

Maddolins obeyed, though sho chafed under the 
cold imperiousness and unfeeling reserve of that 
noyieldiag woman, who thus repaid the boon which 
she had received of hospitality and kindness, 

* Are you better, Mrs. Mordant ?” she said, gently, 
as.she best over the waking Celia and took one of 
her hands gently in her own warm ones, 

“ Yes, yes; much better, thanks,” said Celia, in a, 
stronger tone than she had yet spoken, ‘“ I remem- 
ber all that took place now, and how good and kind 
you must have been, whoever you are,” she added, 
gazing on the beautiful face that bent over her. 
** How can I repay you?” 

“It is quite enough recompense if yon ekcape 
without any injury from your accident,” said Mad- 
dolina, gently. ‘‘ But you must take some refresh- 
ment now, before you attempt to talk. I will go and 
order some for you,” she added, rising. 

“ No,no; donotgo, Is-not some one elge in the 
room?” she asked, with the sensitive quickness of 
delicate nerves and fragile health. 

**T am here; do you want anything ?” said Theresa, 
calmly approaching, “I should not leave you, of 
course, to strangers, madam.” 

“Then do you go, Theresa, and bring me what 
this lady kindly offers,” said Celia, her eyeg stitl 
fixed on the lovely Italian’s, “And you stay,” she 
added. “I like:to look at yon, to hear your voice.’ 
It has something that brings back my early and my 
happiest days,” she murmured, as her sivgular at- 
tendant moved away to obey her unflattering dis- 
missal with acold, though unobserved smile. 

“ Yet you cannot have sesn me before, for [ never 
was in your country,” returned the girl, “ And 
you, L suppose, were ought up in your own birth- 

lace?” 
a Yes, but England is not my native land,” Celia 
replied. “Zwas-bornin Spain. Sometimes I wish 
I had never seen that cold, ungenial country, which 
has} brought me uothing but sorrow and ilness, 
and—and,” she added, rather to herself than hercom- 
pauion, “a broken heart.” 

“ Hush! you must not talk so despondingly,” said 
Maddolina, herown heart warming with kiudly sym- 
pathy for one so prostrate and so sad. “ Surely you 
have little to desire now, if what Lady Barbara tells 
me is true, You have wealth, station, and a noble- 
hearted husband to share that happiness.” 

‘* They are but differant. forms of the same curse’ 
that hangs Over my life,” returned the fuvaltd, bit- 
terly. “ Ob, if I could but recall thie past; if I could 
but feel as I did when I was young, andin the sunny 
South, with dreams of love and ambition before me. 
Now it is over for ever—too late for change, too 
late for repentance, for aught but gilded and secret 
imiséry |’ 

‘Gam it ever be too late?” said Maddolina. “And 
yet I know but too well there are actions wlhfich are 
irrevocable; but few, very few, where the spirit is 
brave aud the heart is true. Mrs, Mordant, it is ill- 
ness that prostrates you, or you would take another 
tone,” she added, reproachfully. 

“It is simply inconceivable that I should talk thus 
to a stranger,” returned Ocelia, impatiently. “ Yet 
there is an irresistible attraction in your look and 
accent that makes me feel as if I had known you for 
years, and in earlier days. It is so different to the 
cold English tongue, the calm manner, the charlish 
prudery that questions every look and action. Bat 
yon never were in England; you do not know the 
English,” she went on, checking herself suddenty, 

“Yet you are English, your name, your very 
wealth is English,” expostulated the cantatrice. 

A vivid blush, a startled gesture of the reclining 
frame was a strange proof of emotion at such simple 
words, and the almost fierce tone in which Celia ex- 
climed: “ Why do yon doubt it? How dare you 
question me 80 foolishly ?” was equally unaccount- 
able to the Italian girl. 

“ Hush! donot excite yourself. Twas but reply- 
ing to your own words,” she replied, soothingly. “I 
for one have no love for the English, 1 have little 
canse,” she added, bitterly. “ Yet I am going among 
them. I] shall soon taste the cold, ie 3 hee treatment 
of which you speak. Never mind. [ have au object, 
and to aecomplish that I would melt an iceberg and 
quench a voloanoif they stood in my path.” 

“ But you could not conquer icy natures or calm 
fiery passions,’ wailed Celia. “ You cau but fly 
their power, as I did. But you are younger; you 
have not suffered as I have since my earliest girl- 
haod—suffered the burden of a secret on your 


‘soul, the fetter of asecret chain that might at any 


hour be tightened to your destruction—the equal 
danger from hate andlove, All this bas crushed we 
to the very dust; it nearly pushed me into the grave, 





on the brink of which I trembled; ay; aud yet Lad 
not courage to. sepk as my best refuge,” 


Even Maddolina shuddered at the very agony 
with which the words were pronounced, and the ideas 
‘they. seemed fo convey, 

. Surely you did not, you do not mean that you 
would——— 

“ Comniit suicide ?* said Celia, bitterly. “No, I 
‘am too brave and yet too cowardly ; but what I did 
was even more weak and rash, I accepted life when 
T should have yielded to the death that would have 
had mercy on me; byt then [ thought, I believed 
I might win him.” 

Maddolina did not catch the last words, though she 
strained her ears in a curiosity she did not herself 
comprehend, 

At that moment Theresa entered with a truy of 
tempting delicacies, whieh she pieced before the 
invalid, 

“ There,” she said, “ you must eat to gain strength 
to return to your own bome, Your husband will be 
awaiting youere many hours are over. He will have 
returned from his journey aud fancy you have run 
away from him,” she added, with an unpleasant, 
scornful laugh. “It would ‘be a dreadful scandal for 
a bride not long out of her honeymoon ; but, come, 
you look pale and weary. “I think you have been 
too much interested in this young lady’s talk, Mrs. 
Mordant. Suppose you sing to her while she eats— 
in royal fashion, signorina.” 

“ Sing!” repeated Celia, eagerly. “ Then you are 
a = Sonthern ; you inherit the gift, while I— 

“ Hush, hush!” said Theresa, peremptorily. ‘No 
more idle parley, Mrs. Mordant. A moment more and 
you shall judge for yourself. Siguorina, I eutreat, 
as a favour, that you will sing to Mrs. Mordaat by 
way of silencing any dangerous exertion on her 

rt.’ 

The cantatrice looked penetratingly on her strongly 
marked features, 

“The vdice will not dlways obey the will,” she 
said, “ but I will try, though against my own better 
judgment—ay, and promise to those who have a 
claim on my obedience.” 

She then began, after.a brief pause, a strange, 
romantic, though simple foreign air. 

It had little of the brilliant execution, the touching 
ipower which the Maddotina had many a time and 
oft exervised over her hearers, still the swelling 
richness, the touching pathos that breathed in every 
note might well go home to the hardest nature. 

There were tears in her voice, and a thrilling 
sweetness in the graceful, little-known air she sang, 
such as might well convey some idea of her rare 
powers to those who listened. 

But it could scarcely acconnt for the changing of 
colour, the strained ears, the earnest, staring gaze 
that Oclia fixed on the young cantatrice. 

“ In Heaven's sake tell me who taught you—where 
did you hear that ?” she exclaimed, wien the Maddo- 
lina had finished, 

Tt matters pot. It is no one who will ever give 
me lessons or share knowledge with me more,” re- 
turned the girl, coldy. 

“Ts he dead? is he dead? Only tell me that and 
I will bless yoy,” returned Celia, passionately, 
clasping her hands in agonized entreaty, and leaving 
the nourishment of which she had been slowly par- 
taking. 

Maddolina gave a bitter smfle. 

“ I did not say which sex the person was from 
whom I received that simple ballad, madam; nor 
have I the least idea whether you can mean more 
than some remarkable association with the air.” 

“ Yes, yes. It was a friend I knew long years 
since who taught me once that same song, one that 
he had caught from the Moors in their partial re- 
tention of their Spanish traditions,” exclaimed Celia, 
eagerly. “It is uo common, no familiar ballad, 
signorina, ~ If you would complete your kindness toa 
stranger grant me that simple favonr. It surely 
should not be deemed so weighty an obligation,” 
she went on, “ just to satisfy the anxiety of a long- 
absent friend.” ‘ 

The cantatrice drew herself baughtily ap, and 
shrank as if from an adder as Celia clasped her 
hands imploringly in ‘hers. 

‘Pardon me, madam, but thers are secrets in 
every life; enemies in the garb of friendship haunt 
our path on every side, anG@ the persou whom you 
call friend may perhaps be my deadly if secret foe. 
I decline to speak lis name or reveal his fate, 

(To be continued.) 





SreRvoOGRAPHING Music.—We hear of an Italian 
machine for stareographing music played on the 
piano. Itis to beexhibited at Vienna. 

TuE OLD Oak TREE.—According to @ recoitly 
published statement, an oak was felled near Newport, 
in Monmouthshire, measuring 28} feet in cineumfe- 
rence. It was supposed to be 400 years old, from the 
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number of rings in the grain; and it was stated 
at the time that the timber sold for 6701 and the bark 
for 2001. The “ Parliament Oak ”’ in Clipstone Park 
is, according to tradition, one under which Edward 
I, held a Parliament, and is supposed to be 1,500 years 
old. At Welbeck Abbey an oak called “ The Duke’s 
Walking-stick”’ is 112 feet high. The “ Greendale 
Oak” covers a space of 700 square yards, and has a 
coach road cut through it. The “ Two Porters’ are 
100 feet high ; the “ Seven Sisters ” has seven stems 
90 feetin height. There are some other extraordinary 
oaks at Welbeck Abbey. The largest oak in England 
is said to be at Calthorpe, in Yorkshire ; it measures 
78 feet in circumference where it meets the ground. 





THE MYSTERY OF 
FALKLAND TOWERS. 


—@~—— 
CHAPTER XXVI. 
Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win 
By fearing the attempt, Shakespeare, 

“My lord,” said the Earl of Glenmorgan to Lord 
Falkland, with stinging contempt, “ the days of duel- 
ling are past—happily so, I think; but when you 
can prove to me that you are worthy of my steel I 
shall not deny you that satisfaction you crave.” 

“The usual high morality excuse which so often 
stands in the stead of courage!” exclaimed his lord- 
ship, with a sorry attempt at a sneer; but he also 
quitted the apartment, 

The earl then, after some converse with Lady 
Florence, summoned the footman in waitiag in the 
hall. 

‘* There is a young person in the carriage,” said he, 
* Bring her to me.” 

In a few winutes a modest, firm-looking woman, 
of middleage, made her appearance, and was pre- 
sented to Lady Florence as “ Richards.” 

“Good-bye, my little girl,” said the Earl of Glen- 
morgan, kissing his god-daughter’s forehead. “Ido 
not think that you will experience any farther an- 
noyance. But Richards here will always be able to 
give you my address, Heaven bless you!” 

When her god-father had gone Lady Florence 
could not help sitting down and having a little ory, 
for joy hath also its language of tears. 

That day proved to be a stormy one for his lord- 
ship of Falkland Towers, 

An hour after the departure of the Earlof Glen- 
morgan from Falkland House found him pacing the 
floor of his library like a wild beast caged. Madame 
La Grande was sipping wine at the Window, not quite 
so violent, but fully as sullen and dispirited. 

“Well, why don’t you speak? Why don't you 
propose something ? ” exclaimed his lordship. 

“ Haven’t anything to propose at present,” was the 
sullen rejoinder. 

“What? ‘Then you propose to give in ?” sneered 
the other, desperately, 

“Oh, yes! ‘That is so much like me to give in!” 

“ But what shall we do, Bella? By Heaven, I’m 
frantic! Who has been peaching to the earl?” 

“Oh! wouldn't I like to know!’ muttered the bad 
woman, her fine brow darkening, and her eyes flash- 
ing balefully. 

“Tt couldn’t have been Annette ?” 

She shook her head moodily, but added: 

“IT don’t know. There’s some one as deep as we 
at work to circumvent us, that’s certain.” 

““We haven’t the power to fight a man like the 
Earl of Glenmorgan, What isto be done ?” 

“We haven’t the power, but we may have the 
cunning,” said Madame La Grande, again refreshing 
herself, and apparently shaking off her despondenocy. 
“We must for the present watch and wait and 
devise.” 

“ But this woman in the house. She'll bea spy 
upon us!” 

“If she lives long enough,” said the other, with 
her low, peculiarlaugh. “ But leave that to me.” 

At this moment a servant Knocked at the door, 
and, upon being bidden, entered. 

“ Please, my lord,” said he, “ there’s a rough- 
looking fellow in the hall, who demands to see your 
lordship at once.” 

“ Demands? Have him whipped and cuffed into 
the street !” 

“ Ay, your lordship; but the footman tried that on 
and got a black eye for his pains.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Falkland, purple with rage. 
“Yet hold!” he added, a painful recollection seem- 
ing tochange his temper. “ Go below, and if you 
hear my bell ring, show the rascal up. If it does not 
ring in ten minutes, throw him into the street, and 
hand him over to the police.” 

** Heavens, Bella!” he exclaimed as the servant 
quitted the room; “it must be that ragged ruffian 
who accosted me at the fire)” 

* Do you know him?” 





“T can recall his features but indistinctly, though 
distinctly enough to fear him.” 

“ Well 2” 

Falkland paused thoughtfully, and then started as 
though taken by a sudden resolve. 

“ Here!” he said, pulling out his purse and laying 
it on the table so that some of its contents were ex- 
posed to view; “give me that brooch and those ear- 
rings of yours to lay beside these coins, Bella. 
There! that will do! Now leave me alone while I 
ring the bell, If my suspicions prove correct——” 

“T understand, and commend you,”’ said Madame 
La Grande, and she quitted the room. 

His lordship rang the bell. 

A moment more, and a visitor was ushered in. 
and the door closed behind him. 

It was the tatterdemalion, still hollow-eyed, but 
warmly and comfortably clad, something after the 
manner of a seafaring man. 

“ What is it? What do you want? What is your 
name, my man ?” said his lordship, lookiag up im- 
patiently from a book whick he had been pretend- 
ing to read. 

“ My namé ig George Grindle, my lord,” said the 
man, with a peculiar expression of the eyes. 

‘* Never heard the name before. But, now I remem- 
ber, you are the ragged fellow to whom I gave the 
guinea. What more do you want?” 

‘‘ Information about as how my poor brother, Jack 
Grindle, come to his death, my lord.” 

“‘ How should I know ?” exclaimed Falkland, 

* They have told ma as how he was hanged near 
Romney Marshes for the murder of the Baron of 
Falkland Towers,” said the man, very slowly, and 
with quivering lips. 

It was a large folio volume that Lord Falkland 
chanced to be reading, which enabled him to hide 
the pallor and agitation of nis features, and when he 
removed it he had thoroughly regained his self-coui- 
mand, 

“ That man was certainly executed under another 
name than Grindle, and certainly could not havé 
been your brother, my poor fellow,” said he, assum- 
ing an air of commiseration. 

“T gin’t quite sure as to whether he was my 
brother or not, my lord,” said the man; “so I be 
goin’ to set about finding out about it.” 

** Very good ; then what can you want of me?” 

The compunctions of the tatterdemalion must 
have undergone a great change—probably at the 
instance of his benefactor, Captain Diggs—since the 
scene at the burning of the Princess’s, for he 
answered, simply : 

‘* Money to help on the investigation, my lord.” 

“ Certainly,” said his lordship; and, witha forced 
laugh, he tossed him acoin from the heap on the 
table, 

The man suffered the piece to roll unheeded upon 
the floor, and gave a short, dry laugh. 

“Pshaw! I want a thousand pounds,” said he, 
grimly. “Do you suppose you can pay off a bad 
memory on me, Dick Strath i 

Before the word fell from his lips Lord Falkland 
struck him a violent blow on the temple, which 
nearly felled him, and then, clutching him by the 
throat, snapped a pistol at his temple, and shouted at 
the top of his voice : 

‘Help! murder! robbery! murder! help! help!” 

But before he could recock his weapon, and while 
hurrying steps were heard in the passage-way 
without, George Grindle quietly pushed it aside, and 
said : 

‘There are two men on the opposite side of the 
street, with my sealed written statement in their 
pockets. Release me! Do!” 

His lordship did so hastily, but, as the servants and 
Madame La Grande burst into the room, he had to 
explain a decidedly awkward position — himself 
pale and excited, with the pistol in his hand, and the 
rough-looking man coolly rearranging the sailo.’s 
knot of his neck-cloth. 

“It is nothing!” stammered his lordship, turning 
from white to red. “This poor fellow, it seems, is 
subject to fits of insanity, and upon my examining 
my pistol carelessly he made quite an outcry.” 

‘Indeed, my lord,” said one of the servants, “I 
could have sweared it was your voice I heard.” 

A smart cuff on the ear was his reply; and his 
lordship was again left alone with his visitor. 

“ How much was it you said you wanted, my good 
Grindle ?’’ said the former. 

“ One thousand pounds.” 

“ That is a great deal of money, though. Why, it’s 
a small fortune,” 

“ T want to see how it feels to have a fortune, my 
lord,” was the smiling reply. 

“Then I suppose a thousand pounds will last you 
alongtime,eh? Perhaps for a life-time.” 

“ Oh, bless yer, no! Vy, I has knowed coves spend 
that much in a six months’ racket. ButI won't be 
80 hard on you as that, my Jord, There—no more 











of that! Take your fin out of yer pocket, my lord: 
I doan’t keer about havin’ that ere little trick tried 
on too often, you know.” 

His lordship laughed, and then going to his secre- 
tary, scratched out a cheque for the required amount, 
which he handed to George Grindle, and which the 
latter pocketed without a word. 

Bat when he had backed to the door—a crab-like 
movement performed without taking his eye from the 
other—he said, with a look so full of latent hate and 
spite as to cause even his lordship to shudder: 

“ My lord, I hopes, for your sake, as how it won't 
turn out as the man as was scragged at Romney 
Marshes was my brother,” 

“ And pray why 89?” 

“ Because, my lord, if it should be as how he was 
my brother you’d better never been born!” was the 
sinister reply; aud the speaker vanished. 

When Madame La Grande next sought his lordship 
a few moments later she found him with his face 
buried in his hands and given up tothe dreariest deg- 
pondency. A few words sufficed to explain the 
nature of his interview with Grindle; and nothing 
that she could say aroused him from his gloom. 

“ Oh, Bella, this is not the first time that I have 
been hunted down,” he groaned. “ButI fear that 
we are breaking up—I feel the shadows closing 
round me.” 

“Tdiot!’’ she exclaimed; but the announcement: 
that Captain Diggs was below caused them both to 
start. 

“Here may be relief indeed!” cried Falk'and, 
springing up and tossing offa glassof wine, “ Diggs 
has promised me that this night shall be the last of 
Romney’s fortune, Participate in my joy, Bella, for 
you also hate him as I do!” 





~.CHAPTER XXVII. 
Look round, the wrecks of play behold, 
Estates dismembered, mortgaged, sold~ 
Their owners, now to jails confined, 
Show equal poverty of mind, Gay. 

Oaprarn Diaes had a long conversation with Lord 
Falkland and Madame La Grande—almost imme- 
diately after the departure of George Grindle—during 
which he learned as much of the exciting events 
preceding his arrival at Falkland House as the con- 
spirators deemed it advisable for him to know, 

Although it was more than probable that he had 
a good deal to do with bringing about those events 
himself, he manifested much surprise and indignation 
at everything. 

Referring to the unexpected intractability dis- 
played by Florence, the captain said: 

“ Well, I suppose you had best let her go her owm 
way fora few days, inorder to drive suspicion out 
of her giddy head.” 

Madame La Grande smiled and said: 

“ Yes, mon capitaine; but I fear that she will not. 
be easily ensnared with her new maid in the bar- 
gain, And this remiuds meto ask that you will re- 
quest your poison-brewing relative, Doctor Gipsa- 
joker, to give me acall when you see him,” 

“ Certainly,” replied the captain, but somewhat 
falteringly, and with a lengthening visage. “ But 
you don’t mean to say that poison is—is intended fox 
—for the little girl!” 

“You appear to have a good deal of feeling on the 
subject!” exclaimed the woman, with a sudden sus- 
picion in ber tone and glance, 

“By George! is it any wonder that I should?” he 
cried, with a laugh. “Do you forget my share of 
the compact? In the event of his lordship giving 
up the girl, she was to be my property!” 

“Your suspicion is entirely unfounded,” said his 
lordship. ‘ There is a certain interloper here—forced 
upon us by this peer—who may require some such 
delicate treatment. That is all,” 

“Oh! the deuce take interlopers !” 

“T don’t know,” continued his lordship, darkly, 
“ but that I have about concluded to give up my 
first intentions with respect to my little cousin. 
Through somebody's treachery she has had her 
eyes opened to all my plans, past and present; and 
I may have to resort to some grand coup to get rid. 
of her, In that event you shall have her, captain.” 

The captain clasped his hands and rolled up his 
eyes in @ manner so ludicrous that Madame La 
Grande burat into a laugh, 

“ Well,” said Diggs, “ you are to have some con- 
solation for your little disappointments here, at any 
rate, for to-night we put the finishing touches upon 
the calf of Romney Manor,” 

“ Ay, and I will be at the old man’s side to enjoy 
my revenge!” cried La Grande, her eyes dilating 
with baleful light. “ The blow will kill him, but I 
shall wring his heart to its last throb!” 

Diggs turned away, probably to hide an expres- 
sion of disgust, and then signified his intention of 


going. 
On the stairs Falkland, who had followed him 
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out, asked him if he was sure that Romney still con- 
sidered his (Falkland’s) professions of friendship as 
sincere. 

“ Without a doubt,” said the captain. “ Our original 
scheme of fleecing him will be adhered to. I have 
let him win considerably at écarté, and this evening, 

elated by those successes, he will bring his all—read 
money, bonds, mortgages—everything in the world, 
You are to be his ‘friend’ until the crowning mo- 
ment—until I have everything in my possession, 
and then you can laugh at his snivels and squeals.” 

This last remark, made with cold-blooded exulta- 
tion, was heard by Lady Florence, who chanced to 
be in the drawing-room with her new maid, and who 
cast a quick, apprehensive glance at Captain Diggs 
as he crossed the door in his passage through the 
hall. Buta glance from him was sufficient to reas- 
sure her. 

It had been previously agreed upon, or rather con- 
ceded, that écarté should be the game by which 
Romney fondly hoped to regain the fortune and peace 
of mind he had so rashly squandered ; the last time, 
should he be successful—and was he not sure of 
éuccess ?—he assured Lord Falkland, that he would 
ever handle cards or dice. His eyes would, indeed, 
have been opened had he heard the mocking merri- 
ment with which the conspirators heard his lordship 
repeat this virtuous resolution to amend his ways— 
after he had recovered back his money and estates, 

The night so eagerly longed for by Romney and 
the confederates—by the would-be spoilers and their 
pes ta Tenesey Beside the young squire there were 
only present Captain Diggs, his lordship, and about 
adozen of the leading creatures of the latter—Fitz- 
Grammont, De Vavassour, Hugo Withers, and a few 
others. 

Ralph was eager and excited ; and the change 
that had come over his fresh young face in the few 
months of feverish dissipation in which he had in- 
dulged was most painfully apparent. 

Diggs started the ball .merrily by the relation of 
some of the most preposterous of his fictitious ad- 
ventures in tiger-land, and the play commenced— 
Romney looking at and counting the bills and notes 
of the heavy stakes with an affectation of business 
tactand shrewdness which evoked many a laugh in 
the sleeve on the part of the confederates. Falkland 
stood at his side, affecting to give him the advice of 
his sager experience as a gamester. This the other 
player (Diggs) pretended to resent,and even got 
into a violent temper, but an appeal to the by- 
standers resulted in Falkland’s favour, and of course 
only served to confirm Romney in his self-conceit. 

At first the luck of the game was allowed to fluc- 
tuate considerably, Then Romney lost continuously 
—without pause or intermission. Tho stakes were 
doubled—trebled—quadrupled. His brain was on 
fire, and received constant and encouraging fuel from 
his lordship’s serpent whisper at his elbow. 

He played, or rather lost, with the recklessness of 
@ madman. The face of Diggs was as immoveable as 
adamant, as he raked in, one after another, theenor- 
mous stakes—bills, bonds, and Bank of England notes 
—by the bunch, 

“All right!’ cried Lord Falkland—the mask slip- 


ping from his visage, and the exultation of the born - 


rascal glittering in his eyes. “Allright! Keep the 
ball rolling! The farce is nearly played out!” 
Romney only turned to look at him in a vacant, 
questioning way, then laughed foolishly, and the 
play was resumed. 
The last stake—an enormous one—was played 


or. 

Romney lost! 

He sprang to his feet, death-pale, crushed, and the 
new light of how he had been duped bursting upon 
his brain; and a hoarse execration surged through 
his clenched teeth. 

Diggs stuffed the great winnings into his pockets, 
and his lordship and his creatures roared with glee. 

“ Paid off!” said Lord Fitz-Grammont, 

* Scooped !” chuckled Hugo Withers. 

“Cleaned out!’’ simpered Sir Plantagenet de 
Vavassour. 

“ Miscreant! traitor!” screamed the young squire, 
as if smitten with sudden frenzy, and springing at 
Falkland’s throat. “ Fiend that you are, you have 
undone, destroyed me!’ 

**No doubt of it!” calmly and smilingly replied 
his lordship, shaking off his victim’s grasp; “and I 
flatter myself it has been very effectually and 
artistically done. Snivelling will scarcely help you, 
my fine fellow!” 

Ralph glared upon him in speechless agony and 

rage. 
“Dupe! gull! puppet! idiot!” continued the 
taunting villain ; “do you think I have forgotten 
that blow in my face in Falkland Park? I’ meant 
to dupe you from the start! You've been a toy in 
the hands of my paid hirelings all along. Diggs 
himself has simply been a creature in my employ.” 








Ralph looked about him ina stupefied way, but 
with enough of rage lingering in his glance, as 
though he would willingly wreak it upon the 
captain. But Diggs had quitted the room. 

“ Ha! ha! you’re looking fer him, are you?” 
sneered Falkland. “He’s our banker, as well 
as our chief actor, and will answer our drafts 
at sight, never fear! And hark you, my pretty 
little bumpkin, Romney Manor and Romney 
Park will be an appendage of Falkland Towers 
in a week, at a nominal price; I shall give 
shillings for them, instead of pounds. So go home 
to your papa and tell him the news!” 

“Yes, to your parent, my cherub!” lisped De 
Vavassour. 

“ The dear old gentleman, by all means!” said 
Fitz-Grammont ; and each of the remaining villains 
had his petty, malicious sting to administer in 
turn. 

Romney was physically brave, however morally 
weak; and, in his present exasperated state, he 
would probably have flung himself upon them, like 
a wild beast at bay, had he not been so utterly 
crushed by remorse, 

He séized his hat, and staggered out of the room. 
His brain seemed on fire, but, when he gained the 
fresh air of the street, astrange and desperate calm- 
ness succeeded to his fury. 

He was about hailing a cab, when it occurred to 
him that he had not a shilling—nay, not a penny in 
the world. 

The anguish of the young man at this cruel 
speech seemed to render him incapable of resent- 
ing it. 

“My father! my poor old father!” he groaned, in 
accents of unutterable suffering; and he staggered 
back, and clasped his hands to his temples. 

“ Ay, ay! go home to your governor,’’ chimed in 
Hugo Withers, in mock-pitying tones. 

In the new phase of his emotions this appeared to 
amuse him,and he leaned up against a lamp-post, and 
laughed hysterically. His calmness then returned 
to him. He walked rapidly through the cold, cheer- 
less streets toward his lodgings. They were far 
away, in an aristocratic quarter of the great city, and 
a heavy fog and drizzling rain were prevailing ; 
but he hailed them as a blessing, for the cold damp 
struck gratefully upon his brow. 

Reaching the house where he lodged, the sleepy 
porter admitted him as usual, 

“I suppose no one has called for me during my 
absence,” said Romney, ina dreamy, absent way. 

‘* Why, no, sir!” said the porter, in a surprise, 
which sprang from the lateness of the hour, but 
which the depressed imagination of the young gentle- 
man supposed to be said in a sort of contempt that 
any one would be so foolish as to call upon a broken 
spendthriftlike himself. “No, sir. The last as come 
in was the military gent.who hired the rooms next to 
your own this morning,” 

Romney heeded not the answer, but passed up to 
the little smoking-room adjoining his bed-cham- 


er. 

A cheerful fire was blazing in the grate, shedding 
a bright and pleasant glow over everything. 

‘ Pleasant enough, after the wet of my walk!” he 
muttered, dreamily. 

He put away his hat and overcoat, and sat down 
at a little table in the centre of the room in deep 
thought, neglecting to close the door that led into 
the passage. 

He then arose, took down a rosewood case froin 
the burean, and, opening it upon the little table, re- 
sumed his seat beside it. The rosewood case con- 
tained two small duelling pistols, elegantly mounted, 
with the means and implements of loading and clean- 
ing them neatly arranged beside them. 

He then drew from his breast a miniature of Lady 
Florence Falkland. It was not the face of the woman, 
but of the child—sweet, trusting, and beautiful—a 
keepsake of the happy past. For an instant his eye- 
lids quivered, and a groan or a sobseemed trembling 
on his lips. 

But it was only for an instant, He flung the 
locket aside, seized the pistol with the rapidity of 
thought, cocked it, and clapped the muzzle to his 
temple, 

Stop!’ exclaimed a stern, commanding voice ; 
and he tremblingly lowered the weapon. 

The intruder was Captain Diggs. 

“Ha!” shrieked the would-be suicide, springing 
to his feet, his late calmness quickly giving place to 
ungovernable fury ; ‘I may taste of revenge before 
I die! Die, miscreant !” 

He levelled the pistol, and pulled the trigger. There 
was no discharge, only the explosion of a percussion 


p- 

“JT entered the room half an hour ago and drew 
the charges of both your pistols, Mr. Romney,” said 
the captain, coolly. 

“Then tak* 4 in your teeth, rascal, swindler !” 














screamed the young man, who was evidently on th® 
brink of insanity ; and ho raised the pistol above hi® 
heard as if to hurl it, 

Whether Diggs had the tiger-taming eyo or not, 
he certainly had one which could hold and quell hu- 
man fury. 

“Stop!” he exclaimed, stretching out his hand. 
“ Listen to me, sir,” he added, as Romney, with a 
return of his fitful weakness which so rapidly alter- 
nated with his rage, sank upon his chair, with his 
head buried in his hands. “I shall convince you in 
five minutes that I am yourfriend —that I come 
to you now as your saviour, if you will only be calm 
enough to listento me. Let me beseech you to be 
calm—in the name of your poor father, in whose be- 
half I am also here!” 

“My father! Ay, my poor, poor father! It will 
break his heart !” groaned the miserable fellow, sob- 
bing like a child. 

“ Listen to me calmly,” said Diggs, speaking in 
those sharp, telling tones with which he had made 
Lady Florence familiar, “ The villains whose society 
you have just quitted are after all the dupes—not 
you. With the exception of a few hundreds, every 
shilling that you have lost, every mortgage and 
bond that you have so blindly thrown away, is in my 
possession, and now lodgedin the Bank of England 
tothe temporary credit of a nobleman who knows 
your father and the secret, villanous plots under 
which you would have squandered your ancient es- 
tate ; that is, all is banked with the exception of that 
which I won from you to-night—and that will be in 
company with the rest te-morrow. ll shall be re- 
stored to youin proper time, Falkland is my foe, 
my bitter foe, and, though he knows it not, I am 
hounding him down to the hangman’s grip, if that 
be possible, I have but played a part, and Lady 
Florence knows me for your friend, as well as hers. 
You will be thoronghly convinced of it shortly. I 
ask but one condition—on oath before High Heaven ! 
—and it must be given at once.” 

The young man had been listening to the man be- 
fore him bewilderedly, hope, doubt and joy gathering 
upon his haggard face at each additivnal word, 

* Name it, sir,” he gasped, 

‘* Swear to me, on your honour as an English gen- 
tleman, swear to me that you will never gamble 
again in the course of your life |” 

 T swear !’’ exclaimed Ralph, speaking in a broken 
voice, but raising up his hand with impressive 
solemnity. 

‘“‘ Enough,” cried Diggs, his features beaming with 
cheerfulness and benevolence, ‘‘Here,’’ he added, 
drawing some money from his pocket, ‘‘ here are a 
thousand pounds for pocket money. Your enemies 
(and mine) will endeavour to hasten the news of fi- 
nancial ruin to your father’s ears. I shall endeavour 
to prevent them. In the meantime keep yourself 
away from your old haunts—keep the secret I have 
entrusted you with, and believe in me. I give you 
hope, Mr. Romney, and henceforth, let, come what 
may, your motto be, ‘Lady Florence, happiness and 
fortune |’ ” 

(To be continued.) 














LIVE LIKE LOVERS. 

Mareriep people should treat each other like 
lovers all their lives. Then they would be happy. 

Bickering and quarrelling would soon break off 
love affairs ; consequently lovers indulge in such 
things only to a very limited extent. 

But some people—men and women both—when 
they have once got married, think they may 
do justas they please, and it will make no differ- 
ence. 

They make a great mistake. It will cause all the 
difference in the world. 

Women should grow more devoted and men 
more fond after marriage, if they have the 
slightest idea of being happy as husbands and 
wives. 

It is losing sight of this fundamental truth which 
leads to hundreds of divorces. 

Yet many a man will scold his wife who would 
never think of breathing a harsh word to his sweet- 
heart ; and many a wife will be glum and morose on 
her husband’s return who had only smiles and 
words of cheer for him when he was her suitor. 

How can such people expect to be happy ? 








A Japanrss FunERAL IN ENGLAND.—A 
Japanese funeral took place in Sunderland a few 
days ago. It is believed to have been the first 
ceremony of the kind performed in this country. 
The deceased was fifteen months old, and son of 
Omotison Godie, a member of Tannaker’s troupe of 
jugglers. Some singular rites were gone through 
in the presence of a large number of spectators. 

Snait Eatina.—The French sailors have intro- 
duced a new luxury. Garden snails, already pre- 
pared and cooked, are now being publicly sold in 
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the streets of Gloucester, and they appear to find 
ready customers. They ate pronounced by local 
epicures to be a delicacy which cannot be too highly 
appreciated, and they are devoured with gusto. As 
French pickies people have eaten and relished them ; 
but as what they are—why, some will object. ‘They 
taste like the shank end of venisom Glass-blowers 
eat snaila raw to strengthen their lamgs and to 
enable them to blow stronger. 


LADY CHETWYND’S SPECTRE 


—_>—_ 
CHAPTER XXXI. 

Tnx suddenness of the old East Indian woman’s 
attack upon her for an instant.paralyzed the young 
Marchioness of Chetwynd. 

Old Ragee had hurled himself upon the slender 
form of the girl with the impetuous fury of an en- 
raged panther, and Bernice felt herself borne down 
almost to the earth by the sudden and insnupport- 
able burden. 

With a quick, gasping, frightened ery, Bernice 
caught wildly at the nearest support, a slim young 
tree, and clung to it, while the old woman, clutch- 
ing at her fiercely, hissed words of menace in her 
ears. 

Bernice did not faint or shriek. The moment her 
brief stupefaction began to clear away she turned 
upon her assailant, fighting like a little tigress. 

She was in a panie of mortal terror, and she 
struck out blindly, with all the energy of an utter 
desperation. 

She speedily discovered that she was but as a 
child in the iron grasp of her assailant. RKagee’s 
muscles were of steel. 

A desperate fury animated the Hmdoo woman. 

She had the advantage, also, having not relaxed 
her first hold on Berniee, and the girl, panting and 
breathless, wild-eyed and trembling, stood still at 
last, and looked over her shoulder at her enemy with 
a wild and horrified gaze. 

““ Who is it ?” she whispered, panting. 

“It is I—old Ragee,” hissed the Hindoo woman 
in the girl's ears. 

The expression in Bernice’s eyes deopened into 
amazement and terror. 

She made another vain effort to free herself. Then 
she whispered : 

“What do you want of me? What is fhe mean- 
ing of this assault ?” 

* Perhaps you think I don’t know you,” said the 
Hindoo woman, tauntingly. “It was I whodragged 
the shawl from your shoulders that night in the 

t house. 1 know you,” and her tones grew fierce 
and hateful. “I know you, my lady. You were 
supposed to have died; you lay iu state in your 
burial rebes for six days; you were buried in the 
Chetwynd vault. And yet here you arealive! It 
is you and none other! it is you amd not a ghost ! 
It is you in the flesh—alive—strong—well. How 
happens this that you live who have been mourned 
as dead ?” 

The fierce, vindictive voice failed to kindlea spark 
of anger in Bernice’s breast. Her heart throbbed 
with a keen pains She wae bewildered, dizzy, and 
still trembling. 

She did not answer. 

“Speak,”’ cried the Hindoo woman, shaking her. 
“Do you deny that you are the Marchioness of 
Chetwynd?” 

Bernice’s oath prevented her declaring heridentity. 
Not even to old Ragee could she confess horself the 
Marchioness of Chetwynd. 

“ Speak !” reiterated theold woman. “Speak, or 
I will drag you up to the great house, and into my 
lord’s presence.” 

The Hindoo woman fancied, from the fact that 
Bernice had so far refrained from revealing herself 
to Lord Chetwynd, that she had some motive for 
keeping silent yet longer, and she believed that her 
threat would intimidate the young marchioness. 

Yet she was not prepared for the actual terror 
her wordsinspired. Bernice uttered a moaning cry 
and grasped the old woman’s arm in quick. affright. 

**No, no!” she cried. “I will not go there! 
What do you want of me?” 

- - acknowledge that you are Lady Chet- 
wynd ?” 

“No, I cannot acknowledge that.” 

“Tt isn’t necessary, I know you. Who rescued 
you from your coffin ?” 

The girl shivered, and was silent. 

“* Was it Gilbert Monk?” 

Still Bernice was dumb, 

“T know it was. You do not say nay. Ht 
was Gilbert Monk who rescued you from your 
tomb,” cried Ragee, with a straage mixture of 
anxiety and triumph. “ What was the matter with 
you in your illness? How came hete rescue you?” 

“Why do you ask me all. these questions ?’’ asked 
Bernice. “I cannot auswer them Let me go. 
Let me go, 1 say.” 

“Bynomeans. I haven't begun tospeak toyou 














yet,” said the Hindoo, determined to ascertain pre- 
cisely how much Bernice knew of the diabolieal plot 
agninst her life, and thinking it possible’ that Gil. 
bert Monk might have confided the truth to her. 
“Fell me—what was the matter with you in your ill- 
ness ?”” 

And again Bernice was silent. 

The sudden call of @ bird: startled them both, 
They fancied that Lord Gaetwynd was returning. 
They listened, but other’ sounds did not follow. 
The young marquis was not near. y 

“Weare likely to be interrupted here,” said 
Ragee. “Come with me Dou't hang back. I 
shall not hurt you.” : 

She grasped Bernice’s arm yet more tightly and 
hurried with her down the narrow path among the 
tremulous: gleams of light and among the lurking 
shadows. Bernice did not resist, for resistance 
would have been useless. 

The Hindoo hurried her forward with swift im- 
patience. They plunged into portions of the park 
which Bernice had never visited. And at last they 
came out upon the border of a lovely little lake, for- 
merly much used in winter by the Chetwynds and 
their guests as a skating-pond. 

This lake wae lower than the surface of the park, 
and was enclosed by high banks which were covered 
with stately trees. The borders of the lake were in 
shadow, but its centre lay in the full sheen of the 
moonlight, and looked like some great peltucid 
pearl. 

There was upon one bank of the lake a small over- 
hanging chalet of the Swiss order of architecture, 
which had been built for the use of skaters in winter. 
Its lower storey opened directly upon the lake, and 
wa; warmed in timeof use bya little German porve- 
lain stove. Its wpper storey, reached upon the land- 
ward side by a flight of stairs, was provided witha 
great wide baleony across its entire front, where 
spectators had been wont to sit to view the skaters. 

Old Ragee half led, half dragged her victim up the 
long airy flight of outaide staivs to the upper bal- 
cony of the chalet, The roof was wide and pro 
tecting and the balcony lay in deep shadow. Tue 
Hindoo hurried Barnice along in the gloom to the 
door that opened into the upper room, and there 
halted. There were rustic chairs and sofas in pro- 
fusion upon the wide baleoay. Ragee seated her 
captive upon a sofaandsat down beside her, keep- 
ing a close hold upon her. 

‘They were upon the water side of the building, 
and the entire structure concealed them from view 
from the direction whence they hadcome. The lake 
lay before them, and was under their very balcony, 
and beyond were the dark and wooded shores also 
belonging to the park. Ragee shot a keen glance 
into those distant shadows, and then, convinced 
that in the deep shade of the overhanging roof she 
could not be seen even from the lake, she turned 
again to her young captive. 

“© We are here alone,’’ she said, in a voice that 
thrilled Bernice with astrange'terror. “ Alone, my 
lady Do you comprehend?” 

* Yes,’ faitered Berniee. “ We are alone.” 

* Are you afraid ?”” 

“No. Why shouldIbe? But itis allso strange. 
Let me go, Ragee, Oh, let me go!” 

“There! yon have confessed, in uttering my 
name, that you are Lady Chetwynd. Now Iask you 
again, aad Lask it for the last time, what was the 
matter with you in your illness?”’ 

“If you were toask me these questionsall night,” 
said Bernice, “I still could not answer you. Yon 
are but. wasting time.on.me.” 

‘“‘ T suppose,” Ragee said, roughly, “ that you are 
bound by some oath, my lady. What are you doing 
at Chetwynd Park playing ghost? ou have 
changed—grown beautiful too, [suppose ; but what 
will your beauty avail you ? Perhaps you think to 
win back yourformerhusband. You might as well 
try to win back your lost babyhood, Lord Chat- 
wynd is greatly annoyed at thie appearance of yoyr 
supposed apparition. He threatens to leave the 
en if he continues to be haunted. He says that 

6 is justly punished for having married through a 
short-lived fancy, but that as he was a good husband 
to you you should not now molest him. He ssys 
that he never suffered you to know how bitterly he 
repented his marriage.” 

“ Did he tell you this?” demanded Bernice, 
hanghtily, yet with a voice quivering with pain. 

“No, he told my young mistress, She was his 
first love, you know. He was betrothed to her’ at 
his mother’s death-bed. He is again betrothed’ to 
her. He loves her with-all his soul. I'm ‘sorry fou 
you, my lady, bat for the sake af others I must tell 
you the truth. Lord Chetwymd don't want you 
back. He is happy with his first love, aad she 
adores him. You willcome back to a home where 
you have long ceased to be missed, and where you 
arenot wanted. Your retara to-life aad home wili 
ereate more misery tlian your supposed death.” 

Every word of this speech pierced to Bernice’s 
vory soul, yet shedid not cry mormoan, ‘The words 





were but a repetition of thosé wit ‘which Gilbert 

Monk had so cruelly stabbed her. It was as he 

ee said—her place was filled, and she was for- 
mt, 

‘The gitl arose—~Ragee: lousening ‘her grip upon 
her—and walked. unsteadily to the low ralling of 
the balcony and leaned upon it. She wastoo weak 
toattomptan escape, and, moreover, Ragee was be- 
tween herand the stuircase, But Bernice, having 
no fear of personalinjury, had no thought at that 
moment of fight. She would be alone with her an- 
guish. The near presence of the Bast Indian woman 
suffocated her. Her brain was in a whirl, her soul 
in a strange tumult.. She tried to think, but her 
poms seemed bomumbed and refused to obey her 
wi 

She looked upon the broad elteen of moonlit waters 
with eyes that saw nothing, There was a stramge 
ringing in her ears; Her eyeballs were hat, and 
scemed to burn the lids that drooped over tliem. 

The old woman watched her some momenta with 
@ singular gleam in her eyes and a look of hatred so 
intense that it was. odd the girl could not foel it. 
Then Ragee arose silently and crept across the 
baloony toward the girl with the stealthiness of a 
cot, her talon-like fingers crooked aud extended, 

her face distorted with an expression of .mur- 
derous fury. 

Arrived within some three or four feet of Bernice, 
the old Hindoo woman paused, and gathered together 
her still supple figure for a spring. And then, with the 
bound of a wild beast, and an inarticulate cry on 
her lips, old Ragee hurled herself forward upon the 
slender girl, caught her up im her arms, and flung 
her over the balcony into the waters of the lake. 

Bernice’s seream and her splash in the cold 
waters were simultaneous, 

Olid Ragee leaned wpon the balcony, and looked 
over in the darkness. She knew that the water 
was deep at that pint, and that the girl was likely 
to drown. She was not-prepared for the sight that 
met her eyes. Bernice was striking out with one 
arm feebly, bat with the skill of a swimmor, for a 
distant point of the shore. ‘The girl’s instincts 
warned her to aveid the banks adjaceat to the 
chalet, where her enemy would be likely to prevent 
her landing. 

The old woman uaattered an imprecation in her 
native tongue. 

“She can swim likea fish,” she muttered. “?} 
had fogpees thut she was taught to rew and swim 
and sail a.boat at St. Kilda, She sirikes out for 
the deeper water. She meaus to land at that jungle 
like pont yonder. Whatcourage! What coolness! 
She'll outwit mo yet. Ah, she ins to flag. She 
uses but one arm in swimming—why is that? She 
must have struck the other on that pile of stones 
just under the surface of the water—the pile which 
forms the foundation of the little pier his lordship 


-planned. Perhaps her irm is broken. She stops, 


She is hurt, or chilled, oc his a cramp!” 

She was right. Beariivs aad ceased to exert her- 
self. She floated ou the water as if helpless, and 
then threw up ong arm wildly. The next momen 
with a wild scream, Bernice sank slowly in the da 
waters, which closed above her. 

With a horrible laagh-on her shrivelled lips the 
old Hindoo woman fii down the steps of the 
balcony and planged into the shadows of ths park, 
taking @ homeward direction and leaving Bernice 
to her fate 4 





CHAPTER XxXITI. 


Ir was the day after Lady Fortescue’s party— 
some two or three weeks previous to the events last 
narrated. / 

Lady Diana Northwick stood at one of the broad 
plate-glass French windows of her own drawing, 
room, in her stately house’at South Audley Street, 
looking out idly, yet with an expectancy unknowz 
to herself. 

Before the bright hearth stood her lover, to 
whom she was said to be betrothed—Lord Tenta- 
mour. His lordship’s florid face was flashed; his 
pale blue eyes had a sparkle of anger in them, and 
he pulled viciously with one jewelled hand at his 
long reddish whiskers: He was evidently irritated 
and annoyed: One might have deemed that the 
noble pair had been quarrelling, bat for the quiet 
impassiveness of the lady’s cold and haughty face, 
and the expression of weariness in her muaguificent 
adure eyes 

Atthis momenta tall footman ushered into the 
cnyqeces the great Tartar explover, Basil ‘Peme 
pest. 

Mr. Tempest ieamein, grave and courteous, his 
dark, stern face wearing its usual commanding ex> 
pression, aud-his' gool, keen eyes taking in the dis- 
camfort of Tentamour's situation at a glance. 

was conscious, even.before a word had been 
spckery thee Lady Diana and Teatamour bad, quar 
relled, but. hegave no-sign in his mauner of his disr 
covery. 
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Lady Diana grected him witha smile that stung 
Tentamour as a covert insult to himself. j 

“‘T am delighted to see you, Mr. Tempest,” said 
the lady; with charming courtesy, giving her hand 
to the explorer. “It is pleasant to find that-among 
so many Claimants upon your attention you. have 
not forgotten me.” 

Tempest made a pleasant response, and. then ex- 
changed greetings with Lord Tentamour. The two 
gentlemen did not shake hands, but they exchanged 
glances of dislike, and were from that moment ene- 
mies. 

Lady Diana won the explorer to speak of himself 
and his adventures, which he did with modest ease 
and grace. ‘ 

Lord Tentamoar listened with a perceptible 
sneer. 

“ Do you know,” said Lady Diana, reflectively, “I 
admire excessively all this daring; this disregard of 
luxuries and comforts, this devotion to science, but 
I fear I have not *w me the material of which ex- 
plorers aremade, After one of those long ten-hour 
rides whieh you deseribe, through.a drizzling rain, 
I should long for a warm fireside, and refuse to be 
comforted with a bed on the hard ground. And, 
although I am not very fond of my kind, I still 
should prefer to see now and then an English face 
instead of those round Mongolian faces.” 

“T never experienced a desive to sce au English 
face,” remarked Tempest. “In truth, I was not 
likely to meet many of them in northern China or 
thereabouts. The British traveller, as a rule, clings 
to the well-beaten routes. I had been away from 
England for a score of years, more or less, and in 
all that time I scareely met with one of my country- 
men. I avoided them on my return to England, 
being something of a misanthorpe, but im my very 
avoi of them I fell in with one upon a steamer 
in which I sailed from Genoa to Marseilles, and I 
felt drawn to him.as if he had been my own son. 
He was a noble young fellow, as fair as a girl 
naturally, but his face was bronzed by Eastern 
suns, Hig eyes were blue—as blae as your own, 
Lady Diana. He looked delicate, yet E do not 
doubt his slender frame was strong as steel. He 
had the soul of a lion in his light and supple frame. 
He wasa marquis, although so young. His name 
was Lord Chetwynd. Do you know him?” 

“TI knew his mother,” said Lady Diana. “ Lady 
Chetwynd married a swarthy Indian colonel who 
was poor, and had two children by a wife he 
married and who died in India. They say that the 
first Mrs. Monk was a half-easte, and I think the 
story may be true, for Mies Monk is swarthy and 
has an Bast Indian look. Lady Chetwynd became 
Lady Barbara Monk—‘all for love,’ as the song 
says. This young Lord Chetwynd made a romantic 
marriage, and his wife died soon afterwards. He 
is now betrothed again to Miss Monk, to whom he 
was once before betrothed.” . 

“* He told me that his wife was dead, but I should 
not judge, from his manner of speaking of her lady- 
ship, that he was likely to marry again,” said Tem- 

Bt. 


pe 

‘“* Miss Monk was his first love and his mother’s 
choice,” said Lady Diana, “Miss Monk is well 
connected on her father’s side, and is very beautiful. 
She will make a great sensation in London society. 
Lord Chetwynd might do béetter—but then he lias 
done worse.” 

“Was fot the first Lady Chetwynd a suitable 
wife for him?” asked Tempest. “I am greatly 
interested in Chetwynd, ‘and would like to know 
something more about him.” 

“There is nothing to know except as regards his 
marriage,” said Lady Diany “ He is worthy of 
his name and rank, and fonder of benefiting his 
tenants and the struggling poor than of dancing at 
balls. He is a warm-hearted, impulsive, noble 
young fellow, full of enthusiastic schemes for 
benefiting his race. He was nearly heart-broken 
when he lost his wife. Vhe marriage was @ mésalli- 
ance. He was engaged to Miss Monk, and they 
had a lovers’ quarrel, and he went away in his 
yacht to Norway and the Hebridean p of 
islands, and in a fit of pique at Mies Monk married 
® low-born, unformed, plain little island girl. It 
was a freak of madness. The girl was the child of 
fishers, who had been adopted by the island pastor 
and educated as a lady. There was not a gentle- 
man’s family om the island except the minister's. 
And Lord Chetwynd brought that child~she was 
only sixteen or seventeen—to reign ag mistress of 
Chetwynd Park. The grandeurs of her now posi- 
tion overwhelmed the young island girl, and ske 
— some two months after her advent in Hng- 


“A sad story,” said Tempest. “It was not well 
to transplant into a hot-howse the hardy flower 
that has always braved the storms and snows and 
is hardened to them.” 

“Not always,” assented Lady Diana. “The girl 
did wonderfully well as Lady Obetwynd. Lady 
Welby tells me that she was the impersonation of 





grace, and that although she was not beautiful she 
had a rich dower of genius. Her manners were 
charming, In short, Lady Chetwynd, with all her 
shortcomings, was a wonderful young creature, the 
more to be admired when one reflects that the island 
of St. Kilda is a mere rock, inhabited by a rude and 
ignorant peasantry.” : 

Mr. Tempest’s face grew suddenly white. 

‘* Whatisland did you say, Lady Diana?” he 


asked, eagerly. ; 

“St. Kilda—a bit of rock some two miles by 
three, with mountain peaks and a village on the 
little bay. The island is not well known.” 

“The story interests me strangely,” said Mr. 
Tempest, in a voice that had suddenly grown Lusky. 
“Such romantic marriages are rare; and, besides, 
Lord Chetwynd is my friend. What was her name ?” 
asked the explorer. 

** Bernice Gwellan. Odd, is it not?” 

Mr. Tempest averted his face, and did not answer. 
It required all his stern and powerful will to com- 
mand his emotions at thatmoment. He commanded 
himself, however, with @ will that seemed of iron. 
And although his face was pale, and his black eyes 
strangely sombre, yet his toue was careless as he 
said, in his usual Voice s 

“* The story isvery entertaining. Its beauty is 
spoiled by the fast of Lord Chet ® expected 
second marriage. But perhaps that is well. He is 
young, and Miss was you say his first love. I 
will take a ran down to Chetwynd Park after a fow 
days, and see my fellow-traveller.”’ 

“Shall yougu back to Tartary in a month, Mr. 
Tempest?” asked Diana. “If you answer in 
the affirmative, I shall think London has lost all ite 
attractions,” 

‘“T may stay longer than I at first intended,” re- 
plied the explorer. “ My plans are not yet settled. 
I begin to fear,” and he directed an admiring look 
toward her ladyship, “that London—or South 
Audley Street—has too many attractions for me, 
and will holdsme here when I should be gone.’”” 

Lord Teatamour looked displeased. 

Tempest prolonged his call to the limite of pro- 
priety, and then arose to take leave. Other guests 
arrii at the moment, nothing remained for Lord 
Tentamour bat to depart with his rival. 

Lady Diana invited the explorer to call again, 
and Tempest noticed that her betrothal ring, which 
he had observed on the previous night, was absent 
from her finger. This fact, added to Tentemour’s 
silenceand suppressed anget, convinced him that 
the Se ee noble pair had been 
broken very day. He laid up the fact forfature 
use, and bade her good ing with an 
ment that seemed to indicate an extreme admiration. 

The rivals—for Lord Tentamour saw in Tempest 
an actual rival—emerged from the house together. 
At the foot of the steps they halted on the pave- 
met. Tempest raised his hat in adieu, but Lord 
Tentamour detained him, 

** How long are you likely to be in England, sir?” 
inquired his Jordship. 

‘It is impossible to say, my lord. I intended to 
return to China withina month. As I feel now I 
may never go back.” 

* You have come to this decision since you entered 
Lady Diana Northwick’s house this afternoon ; is 
it not so ?” 

“ Your astuteness does you credit, my lord. It is 


Lord Tentamour’s face deepened in its sullen flash 
of rage. 

“ Am Ito understand that you aro one of Lady 
Diana’s numerous victims ?” he sneered. “Are 
you, like so many others, striving to win the rich 
young widow?” 

‘“ The lists are open to all,’”’ said Tempest, quietly. 
**T conclude that no engagement of marriage ex- 
ists between you and Lady Diana, since I saw no 
betrothal ring'to-day upon her finger. And if she is 
not bound by any ties I shall seek to win her. I 
am frank with you. I admire Lady Diana. If I 
can win her I will marry her. Let her choose be- 
tween us, my lord. If she prefers you, it will be all 
right amd I’ll go back to Tartary. If she loves me 
I shall regard myself as a fortuuate man, and shall 
marry her before the summier is over. A clear field 
is all I ask.” 

** You are cool,” said Tentamour, with a scowl. 
“The lady is my promised wife. I forbid your at- 
tentions to her.’ 

**Novone can forbid them but the lady herself. If 
sho asserts that they ure unwelcome, or that she 
prefers to marry you, I will retire as gracefully as 
may be. But the fact stands, my lord. You 
and I are rivals, and I shall marry Lady Diana 
Northwick if I can.” 

He bowed courteously to the enraged lord and 


passed on. 
(To be continued.) 








LazINess,—Laziness is a bad disease, and, like 
wiany Other kinds, is often self-imposed. In the 





case of many individuals it is an inherited malady, 
and consequently hard to oust from the system. 
But it is oftener the case that this disgusting dis- 
temper is brought on persons by their own deliberate 
selfishness—by a vastly discreditable disposition to 
shirk the inevitable burdens incident to living a 
decent life. Laziness of this kind is one of the car- 
dinal sins, and should subject the obnoxious offender 
to the discipline of the treadmill. More par- 
ticularly is laziness offensive in the younr and 
healthy. To learn to work, and work cheerfully, 
is the central lesson of life. Begin to learn it early 
—eschew laziness as the most disgusting of all 
faults, and one that will surely end in hopeless 
misery, for, depend upon it, none can be so insen- 
sible through laziness as to be, in the end, inca- 
pable of suffering. Nature is, in the event of a non- 
payment of her demands,a stern and merciless 
creditor. Therefore, boys and girls, off with jackets 
and superabundant crinolines, and keep square your 
account with her. 








THE ROOT OF ALL EVIL. 


Tae parlour windows were open to let in the cool, 
soft breezes that were blowing. 

Outside, in the shadow of the honeysuckles, jas- 
mine and wild ivy, that overran one end of the long 
verandah, stood Madeline Vaughan and her lover, 
Horace Selwyn. It was not their fault that the 
words spoken on the other side of the windows were 


an b 
“ Rose,” said a man’s musical voice, a little 
sliarply, “ where is your mistress ?”’ 
“ Please, sir,” answered the maid, “I do not 


“T believe you do know,” broke in # shrill treble, 
engrily “only youare too stupid and stubborn to 


“ Hush, Madam Leroy. You will distress poor 
I am sure she has spoken the truth concern 
ing my niece.” ; 
* Indeed I have, sir.” 

“ Bah !”’ sputtered the shrill voice. “It does not 
rautter, afterall. I know better than that poor lit- 
tle fool, that is if she has spoken the truth.” 

& vor madam? Why, you do not know Madeline 
at all,’ 

There was a short laugh, and then the disagreo. 
able voice made answer : 

“AsifIcould mistake a Vaughan when I seo 
one! I have good cause to remember them, Cyril, 
as you, being one of the race yourself, should know 
full well,” 

“ Hash!” he said, angrily. 

“ Very well. Iwill hush. But I have not told 
ou where [ saw this girl with the eyes and hair and 
andsome face of the Vaughans.” 

oe No.” 

“Inthegarden, as I passed through it half an 
hour ago.” 

“Oh, of course.” 

She did not see me, and for a very good rea- 
son.” 

“* What do you mean ?” 

“She was too deeply absorbed in somebody else 
a handsome young fellow, who seemed equally blind 
to what was transpiring around him.” 

There was something jeering and malignant in 
that shrill, high-pitched voice as if gave utterance 
to these words. 

** Selwyn !” hissed the man. 

There wasa moment’s silence. 
saying, sharply : 

* This must not goon. Rose, go for your mis- 
tress. Tell her I must see her at once.” 

“* Yes, sir.” 

Then all was still. Madeline looked up quickly, 
and found Horace Selwyn’s eyes fixed upon her 
face in a keen look. " . 

“ You heard what they were saying ?’”’ he whis- 


He broke it by 


ered. 
. Madeline nodded, and looked a Tittle pale. 

“T don’t like this Cyril Vanghan, if he is yous 
uncle. There is something sly and subtle about 
him.” 

“ Oh, Horace, don’t say that.” : 

“ But it is the truth, my dear. I can’t help dis- 
trasting him. I wish you were safely away from 
him.” 

“He is m ardian, you know.” 

* Yes, pv the pity,” and ho heaved a deep 
sigh. 

At this moment Rose came up to them and 
delivered Mr. Vaughan’s. message. 

“I'm going in with you,” said Horace, suddenly. 
“T might as well. speak to Mr. Vaughan at once, 
He must be told of our hopes and wishes.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

She shivered a little, and wondered why she felt 
such a chill foreboding of a sudden. Would she 
rather he did not speak to her uncle? No, it was 
not that. Cyril Vaughan ought to be told. She 
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(ROSE, GO FOR YOUR MISTRESS.”’J 


had been under his roof for three weeks already, 
and not a word had been said to him of her attach- 
anent for Horace Selwyn. 

The guardianship, please understand, was not 
two years old. But Madeline had spent those two 
years at boarding-school, and therefore had seen 
very little of her uncle until within the last three 
weeks, 

She tried to like him, and thonght she did. But 
that did not prevent the nervous tremor with 
which she now thought of approaching him. 

Horace pressed her hand reassuringly once or 
twice as they wended their way into the wide hall. 
I think he must have guessed what thoughts were 
flitting through her mind. 

He tapped lightly on the drawing-room door, and 
then went in, still leading Madeline by the hand. 

A little pale-faced man in dressing-gown and 
slippers was seated in an easy-chair by one of the 
windows. He must have been past fifty, his hair 
was gray, and a few wrinkles could be traced in his 
high forehead. His face had been a very handsome 
one once, but now the only remnant of its past 
beauty was a pair of remarkably keen black eyes. 

An odd little yellow-faced woman stood before 
him—a woman dressed in plain black from head to 
foot. She had a funny, wasp-like face, with bronze- 
coloured eyes, and an underhung lip not at all pre- 
possessing. 

At the sound of the unclosing door the pale little 
geutleman looked up, started, and changed colour 
visibly. 

“Mr. Selwyn!” he exclaimed, holding out his 
hand reluctantly, while a half-sarcastic smile 
curled his lip. ‘Really, this is an unexpected 
pleasure.”’ 

Horace felt the sneer the words were intended to 
convey. He saw the horrible old woman grin and 
nod her head slightly in Mr. Vaughan’s direction 
as a sign of approval. 





Nothing daunted, the young man walked straight 
up to his host, and said, in a low voice : 

‘*T came to beg a private interview with you, sir. 
I hope you will grant it.’’ 

Mr, Vaughan lifted his eyebrows and shifted un- 
easily in his seat. 

“Certainly, sir,” he answered, reluctantly, * if 
you ara: upon it,” 

“ ° ” 


“Very well. Pray be seated, Mr. Selwyn.” 

Then he turned to Madeline, who still lingered 
in the doorway, gazing about her in no little trepida- 
tion. His whole expression changed in an instant. 
He was bland, smiling, courteous. 

** Come in, my dear,’’ he said. 

Madeline advanced. Her gaze was wandering 
from her uncle’s bland face to the odd, elfish 
countenance of the strange woman. She seemed 
perplexed. 

Mr. Vaughan read the glance she gave him, and 
laughed softly. 

“*T have a surprisein store for you, my dear,” he 
said. ‘Pray let me present you to Madam Leroy. 
Madam Leroy, this is my niece, Madeline 
Vaughan.” 

Madeline extended her hands, smiling very 
faintly. 

“ This lady is to be a member of our family for 
the present,” continued Mr. Vaughan. “ This is 
the surprise I had prepared for you. Madam Leroy 
will remain he re as your governess.” 

“ Governess ?” 

Madeline stared, and Horace began to laugh. 
He could not help it; the idea of presenting an old 
woman like that for the girl’s governess seemed so 
ridiculous. 

Mr. Vaughan coloured resentfully. He clasped 
and unclasped his supple hands slowly, as if rumi- 
nating with himself. 

“ Perhaps I employed the wrong word,” he ven- 











tured, atter a “T sfrouid have é@id compan: 
ion. Madam Teroy will be your companion.” 

“ Yes, uncle,” teturned eline, meekly. 

“Tt seemed theonly thing to be done,” he went 
on. “A crusty old bachelor like myself could 
scarcely expect to make a place pleasant for a young 
girl like you without calling in foreign aid. Besides, 
it was scarcely proper to keep you here without a 
companion of your own sex. You comprehend my 
motives ?” 

“ Yes, uncle,” sheanswered, again. Bat she won- 
dered vaguely why he had chosen Madame Leroy for 
such a purpose. . 

“T trust he are pleased ?” he continued, darting 
her a keen look. 

“I’m sure I ought to be pleased and grateful,” 
she faltered, 

“Ofcourse. Now take Madam Leroy away with 
you, my dear. Mr. Selwyn and I have a word to 
say to each other in private.’ 

He waved his hand towards the door. Madeline’s 
eyes met those of her lover in a half-terrified appeal- 
ing look for an instant, then she went away. 

She paused by the hall window, heaving a deep 
sigh of ensntinaes. She was worse frightened than 
she would have cared to acknowledge. She had not 
asked that horrible woman to follow her, or even 
waited to see whether she would do so or not. 
What did her presence in the house mean ? 

She had scarcely asked herself the question when 
a rustling noise became audible, and madam herself 
came up to her. y 

“T hope we are going to be very good friends, 
child,” she said- 

Madeline shivered and answered, faintly: 

“I hope so, indeed.” 

“I’m sure to like you, my dear, you are 80 very 
charming,” and she tapped the girl’s soft cheeks 
with her bony fingers. ‘‘ You are rosy and dimpled 
asa baby. And such eyes and hair! the real 
Vaughan hair. You're a beauty, Miss Madeline, 
and no mistake. Great heavens! what heart-break- 
ing there will be when you are once in society.” 

The grimace which accompanied these words was 
frightful. Madeline felt more disgusted and repelled 
than ever by this fulsome flattery and the woman’s 
looks and manner. 

“*T don’t like society,” she said, a little sharply. 

* Don’t indeed! Bah! what a strange child you 
are. Very strange indeed. But I'll understand 
you better by-and-by.” 

“TI hope so.” 

“Of course. And I’ll teach you all I know, and 
you shall tell me all about your lovers, and all that 
sort of thing, my dear. You might begin by telling 
me about this one who is closeted with your uncle 
at this present moment.” 

**T don’t understand you, Madam Leroy. And 1 
wish you would not speak to me in that manner.” 

Madam laughed an ugly dry laugh, and ran after 
her, saying: 

‘There, there! Don’t beoffended. You are such 
a beauty I knew you must have lovers. And where 
is the harm, I'd like to know, in speaking of them ?” 

Madam looked baf¥ 3d, and more than half angry. 

Madeline threw off the detaining hand she had 
+ ne on her arm, shuddering involuntarily the 
While, 

* Please excuse me,” she said, coldly. “ Youcan 
ring the bell—you see the bell-rope yonder—and 
Rose will show you to your room, and offer all the 
little services you may require.” . 

She did not wait for an answer, but ran swiftly 
upstairs, glancing backward only once. t 

Then Madam Leroy was glaring after her in @ 
dreadful manner from the hall below. 

Almost ready to cry, she darted into her own cham- 
ber, slammed the door, and dropped breathless into 
the nearest seat. 

She could not have told why she felt so fright- 
ened and hysterical. Nothing very alarming had 
happened. Madam Leroy was odd and whimsical, 
her uncle a very eccentric man, and there the whole 
ma*.er began and ended. : 

Why, then, did she feel like a person standing 
on the verge of an abyss from which escape is un- 
ay ? Why did she tremble so, and grow sick at 

ear 

‘* Madam is right,” she thought, at last. ‘‘ I have 
no occasion to distress myself in this manner.” 

She resolutely called back the colour to her cheeks 
again. After a little while she sat up and listened. 
Half an hour may have elapsed when she heard the 
drawing-room door open and Horace prepare to take 
his departure. 

She ran down to him to say one last word before 
he went away. There was nobody else in the hall, 
so she flew into his arms, and rested her head on 
his shoulder, like some poor, frightened creature 
seeking a refuge. : 

“What did Uncle Oyril say to you ?” she cried, 
in an cager whisper. 

He looked pale, and seemed agitated, but he 
stooped and gentlv kiased her, 
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“ He would give me no answer, Madeline. He said 
{ must wait—that you were too young to know your 
own mind, and all that sort of thing.” 

*¢ You toid him everything ?” 

“Yes. But heis implacable—determined. He 
sneered at our love as ‘the idle fancy of two chil- 
dren. He says we shall laugh at it ourselves some 
da ” 


ye 

“ Never !” 

** And so I told him,” he said, a bright flash com- 
ing into his handsome eyes. “ But he pretends to 
be solicitous for your happiness and future wel- 
fare. He says you shall not be left to make the ter- 
rible mistake of a mésalliance, as so many girls have 
done before you.” ; 

She caught her breath sharply, and was silent for 
@ moment. 

“ What else did he say, Horace ?” 

“ Ae proposed that we should thoroughly test our 
regard for each other by neither meeting nor writ- 
ing to each other for the next six months. You will 
then be of age, and can act your own pleasure.” 

** And you consented %’ 

“No,” he said, shaking hishead sadly. “I only 
submitted to circumstances. The power is all in 
his hands at present. I did not wish to make of 
him an enemy. Six months is not so very long, my 
darling. Iam sure of your faith and you can be 
sure of mine. We can afford to wait a little for our 
happiness.” ; 

He tried to speak bravely, but his voice shook in 
spite of himself. : 

Madeline glanced quickly into his face. She saw 
fines of pain there that had escaped her previous ob- 
servation. 

How very pale he was. 

She knew by these signs that he had sed 
through a distressing interview with her uncle, but 
was endeavouring to hide his pain and forebodings 
from her. 

“Horace, my brave, true Horace!” she cried, 
clinging closely to him in love and admiration. 

He gently released himself, 

Footsteps sounded in the other end of the hall. 
Somebody was coming that way. 

“ Courage,” he whispered. “I must go. Though 
we do not meet as of old, I will be near enough to 
watch over you. Remember that, my darling, and 
fear nothing. Our love shall stand the test by which 
this foolish old man would shake it.” 

‘* It shall always stand,” she answered him back, 
with crimson cheeks. 

* Yes, darling. If anything should happen, and 
you should need me very much”—here his face grew 
grave and cold, and he glanced uneasily up the hall 
—* you must send word tome. That will because 
enough for breaking through the conditions your 
=< would impose onus. You will do so?” 

‘* Yes.” 

“Thank you, Madeline. I shall wait for your 
summons. When it comes it will bring me to your 
side, though ten thousand dragons were to bar the 
way between us.” 

here was no time to say more. The footsteps 
were alarmingly near now. Horace turned, gave 
her one long, lingering look, then went swiftly out 
at the hall door and down the steps. ‘ 

Of course it was Madame ae approached. 
It did not need that low, chuckling langh to tell 
Madeline who was playing the spy on her move- 
ments. 

“ You sly creature!” cried madam, as she came 
rustling up to the trembling girl's side. ‘ Lovers, 
indeed! I shall keep an eye on you in future, miss. 
Be sure of that.” 

With this horrible attempt at playfulness she 
passed on. Madeline saw no more of her that 
day. The next morning, after she had eaten a solitary 
breakfast in her own chamber, with good-natured 
Rose to wait upon her, there came a message from 
her uncle. 

‘* Would she beso kind as to take Madam Leroy 
out for a walk, and show her somewhat of the 
scenery ?” 

It would not be polite to send back a refusal, so 
she donned her “—~- as quickly as possible. 

In the lower madam waited, thoroughly 
equipped. She greeted Madeline with a sweeping 
courtesy that seemed to have more of mockery than 
reverence in it. 

‘‘ It’s a delightful morning for walking,” 8he said, 
grinning ; “too delightful to remain ccoped up in 
the house. Don't you think so, my dear?” 

Madeline faltered something about the fresh air 
and cheering sunshine. 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted madam, shrugging her 
shoulders, “I understand all that. Come, my dear, 
give me your hand.” 

It was reluctantly offered, and so, side by side, 
oa set out, taking a path that led across the 

elds. 

Madeline soon became aware that her companion 
was actually leading the way, though without ac- 
knowledging such to be the case, She chatted in- 








cessantly about the woods and hills and winding river 
in the distance, but Madeline could not help think- 
ing she was perfectly familiar with these objects, 
and knew more of the very path they were at that 
moment threading than she could have told her. 

Suddenly there was a pause. m had gone 
into ecstasies over some scarlet flowers growing 
half way up a high bank near the path. 

“ Such beauties!” she cried. “And I doat on 
flowers! The little treasures! What would I not 
give to possess them ?” 

She gave Madeline’s hand a squeeze that nearly 
crus the delicate fingers lingering unwillingly 
in her clasp, then pushed her a few steps in ad- 
vance. 

“The bank is not very steep,” said Madeline, 
glad of any excuse to get away Se the clutch of 
those bony fingers for a few minutes. “I think I 
can get the flowers.” 

“Don’t! You shan’t!”screamed madam. 

She darted forward, but Madeline was already as- 
cending the bank, and the old woman could only 
draw back and watch her from the ms with twink- 
ling gray eyes that had an evil light dancing in 
them t~ at that moment. 

Madeline reached the flowers, and, steadying her- 
self by means of a swaying vine that clung to the 
naked rock above, she stooped to gather them. A 
shrill, terrified scream from Madam Leroy startled 
her at this critical juncture. She lost her foot- 
ing, the vine gave way, and she would have tumbled 
headlong into the path below had not somebody 
darted up the bank like a flash, and a pair of strong 
er seized her and borne her to the grassy leve 

elow. 

Madeline felt a hot breath on her cheek, the al- 
most suffocating pressure of the arms that had res- 
cued her, and then, as if by magic, she was reclining 
safe and uninjured at madam’s feet. 

“Oh, you foolish child!” shrieked the woman. 
You might have tumbled.” 

“ But she’did nothing of the sort,” said a heavy 
but musical voice. 

“No, thanks to you, sir. Madeline, you owe your 
fortunate escape to this kind gentleman.” 

Madeline looked up with a bewildered air. She 
saw a heavily built, florid young fellow, somewhat 
showily dressed, leaning against the nearest tree 
trunk, earnestly regarding her. 

*T’m sure I am very grateful,” she faltered. 

You have need to be. It was quite providential 
that this gentleman chanced to be so near at 
hand,” 

Was it imagination—or did a glance of intelli- 
gence pass between the two? Madeline could not 
tell; but she rose up with flushed cheeks, and held 
out one of her hands, in which a tiny scarlet 
blossom, sadly crushed, lay, and said : 

‘Here is the only trophy I secured. 
accept it, madam.” 

Her cool tone, the change that had come over her 
so suddenly, seemed to startle the woman. With 
another quick glance into the young fellow’s face, 
as if seeking direction, she turned to Madeline, 
snatched up the flower, and flung it from her. 

“ Bah!” she cried, with a shiver. ‘I hate the 
flaunting thing now! Red—the colour of blood— 
and it might have been your blood, my dear! I 
can’t bear the sight of it. Ugh! Why did you offer 
it tome?” * 

Madeline changed colour, but did not answer. 
“T hope you were not hurt, miss?” said the 


Please 


man. 

“No—only frightened. I hope I need say no 
more to assure you how grateful I am for your 
timely help ?” 

‘*No, miss. Besides, it was only a pleasure to 
be of service to ral 

He spoke politely enough, but there was some- 
thing in his manner that filled Madeline with un- 
easiness. She recoiled a few steps and looked at 
madam. ‘ 

“I’m going back,” she said. “I’ve walked far 
enough this morning.” 

** Oh, to be sure,” returned madam, following her, 
and at the same time throwing a significant glance 
over her shoulder. ‘“ Of course you are not fit togo 
on after the accident that has happened. We'll re- 
turn to the house,” 

Obeying the mute signal she had given, the man 
strode forward, placed himself at madam’s left, and 
began to walk on with them. 

“T hope my company is acceptable?” he said, 
thrusting forward his head to give Madeline an 
admiring look, 

“ Very acceptable,” answered madam, speaking 
up quickly. “ We cannot forget what we owe to 
you. Can we, dear child ?”’ 

She grinned at Madeline, who bit her lip and 
averted her face, feeling very much puzzled and 
frightened. 

“IT suppose I must introduce myself,” the man 
went on, in hiscoarse but good-natured way. ‘My 


He thrust forward a piece of pasteboard, which 
Madeline affected not to see, and which madam was 
compelled to take herself, 

“ You must go with us to the house,” said the 
latter, beaming upon him most graciously. “I shall 
take pleasure in presenting you to Mr. Vaughan, 
and mentioning the service you have rendered his 
charming niece,” 

Mr. Hargrave looked a little confused, and mut- 
tered some reply that did not reach Madeline’s 


ear. 

Madam and Mr. Hargrave had the conversation 
all to themselves. Madeline kept pace with them 
but she was pale and silent. When they reached 
the house she prepared to leave them somewhat ab- 
ruptiy. but madam held her back. 

“* You’ve made another conquest,” she whispered, 
sharply, with an ugly laugh. “What asly little 
puss youare! This handsome stranger is despe- 
rately in love with you already. Anybody with half 
an eye could see that. How romantic. Fortunate 
child ! I’ll speak a good word in your uncle’s ear, 
be sure of that.” 

“ You needn’t take the trouble,” cried Madeline, 
and fled precip itately. 

She saw madam and Mr. Hargrave enter her 
uncle’s study. A loud laugh sounded within. A 
man’s voice said “a good joke;” and somebody 
answered “* wasn’t it ?” 

Madeline heard no more. She ran upstairs, won- 
casio what it could all mean. Had that meeting 
with Mr. Hargrave been a prearranged affair—and 
did her Uncle Cyril and madam know him—and 
were they withholding the fact from her for some 
secret purpose ? 

After a little hesitation she rang for Rose, and 
began to question her. 

“ Did you ever see Madam Leroy before yester- 
day ?’’ she asked. 

se shook her head with a grimace. 

“T can’t say I was glad to seo her then, miss,’’ 
she added. ‘Between you and me, I don’t like 
- any too well, She’s sly and cunning as an old 
ox. 
“You should not speak of herin that manner, 
Rose.” 

“I can’t help it, miss,” the maid asserted, stoutly. 
** Tt does no harm to speak one’s mind now and then, 
I'd rather speak it in some other house than this 
though.” 

She added this lastin a whisper. Madeline started 
and grew very pale. 

“Hush!” Then after a moment’s silence she said, 
suddenly, “Did you ever hear of Mr. Hargrave 
Rose? Is he an old friend of my uncle’s ?”’ 

* I don’t know, miss. No, I never heard of him. 
But [I am new to the place, you willremember. I 
came only a day or two before you.” 

6 Oh, yes.” 

Madeline sighed, and drew back wearily. She felt 
how wrong it was to question a servant, and yet 
she had been unable to resist the impulse. 

An hour later Madam Leroy herself tapped at 
the door, flushed and smiling. 
ae. Good news, my dear child,’”’ she cried, hasten- 
ing into the room. “‘ The two gentlemen have taken 
a wonderful liking to each other already. Your 
uncle has invited Mr. Hargrave to remain in the 
house as his guest.” 

Madeline started and stared blankly into that odd, 
distorted face. 

‘* Impossible!” 

“ It’s true, miss.” 

“Mr. Hargrave did not accept the invitation ?” 

“He did. What man in his senses would have 
rejected such a chance to remain under the same 
roof with his inamorata? Oh, you foolish child! 
You should have known what Mr. Hargrave would 


do. 

Madeline turned away quite sick at heart. She 
was feeling more and more deeply convinced that 
some plot was under consideration, of which she was 
the intended victim. 

Had money anything to do with it ? 

She was rich and her uncle was comparatively 
poor, and, she had heard it said, deeply in- 
volved. 

At dinner she met Mr. Hargrave once again. He 
was very attentive to her, but in a rough, uncouth 
way that was simply disgusting. 

He took no pains to conceal his ardent admira- 
tion, but rather paraded it. 

Mr. Vaughan was paler than usual, and seemed 
rather ill at ease. 

He watched Madeline anxiously, and at last said 
to her, in a low voice: 

“T know you are surprised that I should have in- 
vited Mr. Hargrave to remain. But his father was 
a very dear friend of mine, as I have discovered. Of 
course I wish to be courteous to the son.” 

“Yes, uncle.” 

He gave her a swift glance and went on: 

‘**T know you find him il! bred. But wecan put up 





name is Stephen Hargrave. Hereis my card.” 











with that. He has not had the best advantages in 
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the world, poor fellow. I know he has 4 good 
heart. You will reméntber that, and try to overlook 
his faults, Madeline ?” 

There was something in his voice that soanded 
like pitoous entreaty. He saw the gitl’s eyes dilate 
in wonder, and the sight brought him to his senses. 

“‘ There, there!” he niuttered. “I’m not going 
to plead the poor fellow’s cause. He shall do that. 
himself.” 

He turned abruptly away, and there was no 
opportunity to ask what he meant, — 

Several days slipped by, and nothing‘ oceurred to 
@specially alarm poor Madeline. 

ir. Vaughan was very kind, But ‘he seemed to 
keep # covert watch upon her movemertits—even to 
study the expression of her face and the inflections 
of her voice when she spoke. It almost seemed as 
if he were trying to find her weakest point, that he 
might take advantage of it. 

Madam Leroy was like her shadow. She eould 
not stir from the house but the disagreealle olf 
woman followed at her heels. Ooyld it be that she 
had been set to watch her? Why was she in 
the house at all? What good was slie doing 
there? 

““T should be happier without her,” thought 
Madeline. “I wish I dared ask Uncle Cyril to send 
her away.” 

But some vague, unreasoning distrust prevented 
her from doing that. atl 

Mr. Hargrave grew more and more offensive in his 
manner towards her. Sometimes, at the table, ho 
would say things that called the hot crimson into 
her cheeks. He practised a thousand little strata- 
gems to gain a private interview with her, but Made- 
line carefully defeated them all. 

Mr. Vaughan must have seen what was going on, 
for after a little he was never at ease in her presence, 
and sometimes shrank from her with a guilty flush. 
She knew that he and Mr. Hargrave were often 
closeted together for hours. 

Thestrange young fellow walked with madam 
quite frequently. He seemed to be on as good terms 
with her as with Mr, Vaughan. 

It was all very strange. Madeline could not un- 
derstand it. 

**I wish Horace were here,” she said to herself, 
more than once. And then she would shiver and 
glance quickly around, as if some subtle danger 
threatened her. 

So matters went on for more than two weeks, and 
then, one never-to-be-forgotten day—Rose came up- 
stairs with a message from Madam Leroy. 

“ You are to come down to the drawing-room. 
Madam is there and particularly wishes to see 


ou.” 
P Madeline started up to obey the summons, but 
Rose stopped her on the way out, her face white 
and scared-looking. 

“1 wouldn’t go, if I were you,’’ she whispered, all 
ofatremble. ‘lake my work for it, madam is ap 
to some mischief. She was grinning like a fiend 
when she gave me the message.” 

“T must go,” answered Madeline, very firm and 
cool. ‘That woman shall have no exeuse for com- 
plaining of me to my uncle.” 

Then she tripped away. [ler heart beat fast and 
furiously though when she turned the knob of the 
drawing-room door. 

At first she thought the room was deserted. But 
a rustling noise in one of the window reeesses ¢on- 
vinced her otherwise, and, after a minate’s delay, 
out stepped Stephen Hargrave, very mach flashed 
and excited. 

He glided swiftly betweeu her and tho door, and 
there stopped and spoke. 

“* Stratagem is admitable both in war and in love, 
I believe,” he said, staring hard at her aud speaking 
somewhat sullenly. 

Madeline trembled all over, but for a» moment 
anger got the better of fear. 

“ How long has Madam Leroy been your eat’s 
paw ?”’ she demanded, eyes and cheeks all aflame. 

He winced a little at the words, but seemed to 
think it best not to notices them. 

“You have been very cruel to me misa,” he said. 
‘You keep out of my way. You will never give me 
@ woment of your society, if you can help it. You 
are not kind—you are not considerate.” 

“ Kind ?—considerate ?” she echoed. 

“Yes. You must have seen that I love you. You 
should have given me a chance to tell you so, and 
to ask you to become my wife.” 

“You ?” she cried, half contemptuously. “How 
dare you speak to me of love? You must have 
known that my word is pledged to another!” 

He shifted uneasily, looking down, then up again, 
and finally said : 

“That was before you saw me, Madeline. People 
change their minds sometimes.” 

“ Ido not change mine, sir,” she indignantly ex- 
claimed. ‘“ Let me pass, if you please.” 

He caught her hand. 

“One moment, miss,” he cried. ‘Don’t think 








to escape 
I have your unole’s consent to our marriage, and he 
is your guardian,” 

he tore her hand from His grasp, pushed him 
aside, for she had the strength of two women in her 
sudden anger, and walked out of the room. 

Mr. Vaughan’s study was opposite. She crossed 
the hall, pushed open the door, confronted her uncle 
there, and, pointing back at Mr. Hargrave, who had 
followed her, st said, in a tremulous voice: 

“ That man has presumed to insult me, sir. Will 
you order him to lewve the house?” 


Mr. Vaughan’s pale face flushed, and looked sullen 
and malignant all at once. Pausing a little, he 
asked : 


** How has Stephen offanded you ?” 

Madeline disdained to answer. She could scarcely 
control her grief and rage. 

“That man must leave this house at once, or 
will do so,’ she exclaimed. : 

Mr. Vaughan half rose from his chair, and then 
fell back again. He looked a-ghost, and seemed to 
struggle with himself, as if summoning strength to 
pass through some trying ordeal. At last he 
spoke 

“Tt is useless to mask miy purpose, Madeline,” 
he said, in a low, frightfully calm voice, “Stephen 
Hargrave’s suit has my full approval. I never in- 
tended you should marry that upstart —— I 
made certain conditions with him merely get 
him out of the way. Stephen is my choice for you ; 
80 prepare to marry him within the next twenty. 
four hours.” 

Madeline stood and stared at Mr. Vaughan. 
Had she gone mad? or was all the world in league 
against her P 

“ Try to be sensible, Madeline. I’m working for 
your good. Stephon is the best husband for you.” 

“T hate him! I will never marry anybody save 
my own true Horace! I am no child to be 
coerced.” 

Then she clasped her hands aud began to sob 
hysterically. 

There wasa pause. Mr, Vaughan strode up to 
her and hissed out: oa" 

“So you defy me? Well, we'll see whose will is 
the stronger. Go to your room |” 

Nearer dead than alive she crawled upstairs. 

She felt bewildered, and terribly frightened. She 
tried te understand what all this meaat, but could 
not. 

At last Rose came upstairs. The instant sho 
closed the door she burst out crying. 

“Oh, miss, they are all in leagae together to do 
you harm. They have been trying to bribe me to 
betray you, and think they have succesded.” 

* Oh, Rose,’ moaned Madeline, “ you will not be- 
tray me?” 

“Never, miss, But something must be done. I 
heard them talking. They are determined to marry 
you to that dreadful Mr. Hargrave to-morrow.” 

“ Why should they persecute meso ?” 

**Oh, miss,” said the girl, with a quick look, 
“you have money, and I suppose there mast be 
some bargain between Mr. Vaughan aud Mr. Har- 
grave.” 

“Oh, Heaven! How terrible!” 

And yet something told Madeline that the maid 
had spoken the truth. 

What could she do? how avert the terrible dan- 
ger that threatened her ? 

“ You must help me, Rose,” sho eried, wikily ; 
‘my brain is not clear. Tell me what 1 ought to 
do.” 

Rose put her fingér to Ker lips. 

‘* Hush,” she whispered. ‘‘I hear steps outside, 
My orders are to lock youn. {must do it and go 
away or they will suspect. But I will return again, 
Don't lose courage, miss. We'll bafile them yet.” 

Turning swiftly, she went out, and the key clicked 
sharply in the lock. 

Madeline was left alone ali the rest of the day. 

Her brain cleared as the hours woreom She 
began to comprehend the nature of the tveachery of 
which she was the intended victim. 

It was long after nigntfall when Rose came back 
again. She broaght a loaded tea-tray. 

Her face was deadly pale when she set down the 
tray and confronted her mistress. 

“It's worse than I thought,’ she said, ina trem- 
bling voice, “I believe = will murder you if you 
don’t marry Hargrave. They are desperate, and 
will not suffer your money to slip through their fin- 
gers.” 

“ Have you thought of any plan ?” asked Madeline, 

“Yes. lam to stay with you to-night. Mr. 
Vaughan thinks I am to betrusted. When all is 
still I will creep out and go for help. It would not 
answer for us both to leave the house.” 

“Qh,” sighed Madeline, “I wish Horace were 
here.” 

“Perhaps I can find him, miss» ‘You may be 
sure I will do my best.” 

Scarcely another word was spoken: Rose was 


mé. Tam too fond of you to give you up- | 








a shrowd girl, and knew better than to be garralous, 
She drew up a chair to the door and sat there 
watchful and silent, 

It was past midnight before she rose up to go on 
her mission of'mersy. She was pale, but firm. 

“Lock the door behind me,” she whispered, 
wringing Madeline's hand. If anybody comes near 
it make some excuse for not letting any one im, 
Now Heaven be with you.” \ 

The two elung to cach other'almost frantically for 
Seeraheni — Rose uae herself, open » 
door: cautioasly, and disappeared im 
dark corridor. bg 

‘Madeline locked the door,.as sho had been bidden. 
Afterwards she stood like a statue —listening, listen- 
ing! ‘The silence.seamed awful—but it wae full of 
hope, It told her that Rose must have succesded 
in leaving the house unseen. 

_ She did not sleep @ wink. The hours seenied 
interminable. She felt as if she lived ® lifetime in 
each. She could not think connectedly—she could 
not i pray. The spell of a great horror was 
upon her. 

_ Un the blank darkness that precedes the dawn the 
silence was broken. Ali of # sudden a shrill ory 
tang through the house—there was a struggle on 
the stairs~a confusion of voices, and the sound of 
rapidly approaching steps. 

She sprang up, white and palpitating. Had 
succour come at last? Flinging wide the-door, she 
darted into the passage, sereaming wildly : 

“HereIlam! Oh, Horace—Horace!l” 

A dark form sprang quickly to her side, Au arm 
slid about her, and she was drawn close toa wildly 
beating heart. 

“ Thank Heaven, my darling, 1am here in time 
to save you,” said her lover’s voite, now strangely 
broken and tremulous, 

She lay.in his arms weak and helpless as 4 child. 
_ <a was dimly lighted. She ~, three of 

our dark figures on the landmg. Sudd one of 
them darted forward. 

It was Stephen Hargave. He looked lite a mad- 
man, He flung up his arms wildly ashe advanced, 
and the light glittered on the blade of a knife fieresly 
brandished above his head. 

r you,” he hissed, savagely, confronting 
Horace, “ you shall not triumph over me!” 

His hand quivered fora momentin the air. It 
would have descended with a murderows force ; but 
@ pistol shot rang out loudly at this critical junc- 
ture, and the villain staggered backward, groaning 
frightfully, and fell with a loud crash to the floor. 

eae darted to his side, screaming with 


rage rae: 

“ You have'killed him—you have killed my son |” 

Then he swore an awiul oath, and dropped dows 
beside the weltering body, and lifted the dying 
man’s head in his arms, 

At the same instant Madam Leroy came flying out 
from some dark corner where she had been hiddem 
Her face was livid and frightfally contorted. 

‘Curse you!” she shrieked, shaking her clenched 
fist im Madeline's face. +‘ This is your work.” 

* * - s 


Lam sure I need not linger overthe scones of that 
terrible night. 

On leaving the house Rose had made her way ‘to 
the village inn, where, fortunately, she found 
Horace, who-had thet night returned to the vicinity 
of the house that held Madeline, drawn thither by 
an uneasiness he could not conquer. 

A few words had sufficed to let him know the 
strange peril that threatened the woman he. loved, 
Hastily securing the services of two.or three trasty 
mew, he had hucriéd to her rescue, guided by Rose. 

I don’t know whether Mr. Vanghan and his com 
federates suspected anything amiss or not, but at 
any rate they were awake and watchfal when Rose 
arrived with those she had brought to succour her 
mistress. 

We kmow what followed. It was oneof the men 
from the inn who fired the shot that had cost Stephen 
Hargrave his life. 

Of course the whole truth came out directby. 

Stephen was really the son of Cyril Vaughan and 
the woman known as Leroy—an illegitimate 
child whom Mr. Vaughan had never acknowledged 
before the world. 

He had intended to compassa martiage between 
Madeline and Stephen, and thus secure tle ample 
fortune of his niece, for Stephen was little better 
than a tool in his hands. 

Madeline was taken away from his guardianship, 
and he dared offer no opposition, After a lapse of 
a fewdays he and Madam Leroy disappeared from 
the neighbourhood. 

Madeline married Horace, and Rese went to live 
with them, and was always treated more like asister 
than a servant by the grateful young couple. ea 

A. R. W. 





Sir Jonn Lupsock’s Wasr.—We are sorry to 
record the death of the interesting wasp referred to 
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by Sir John Lubbock in his address at last year’s 
meéting of the British Association. It slept away as 


it were, The right meaning of this dubious expres- 
sion fs, we hear, that it died by bite. It has 
deposited in the British Museum. 
_———— 7 
FACETIA. 
Por Gors.-~A bright, light wines 


wel ig the ti i the Baebes quari 
are welcome ig the time for i A ium 
and its Hock- —Fun. 

Tax In.—* "a the use of trying to be 
honest?” asked a young thari the other L of 
Siend. ty. Oh! you ought to try it.once to see,” was 

6 reply. ~ 

Brip.Ewise, — “ Shall I out this loin of muttow 
saddlewise?’”’ said a gentleman. “No,” said one of 
his guests ; “cut it bridlewise, for then I may have 
@ chance to get a bit in my month.” 

No Inpucrem#N't.—Railway companies offer ad- 
vantages to travellers in, the shape of “return” tic- 
kete; many aman would be too glad to send his 
wife out of town im the guaranteed absence of that 
qualification.—Fun, 

Moke Lapras In tHe Casz.—Onr old friend 
“Wheal Mary Anne” hes found companions at 
last, Among the companies lately registered is one 
with the sweet name of the “ Outherine and Jane 
Lead Mining.”—Punch, 

A DariNe Enrerpriz¥.—A rumour has reached 
us that an influential deputation is about to seek 
an interview with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with a view to indace him to sanction (at the pub- 
lic expense) an expedition in search of the Lost 
Tribes.— Punch. 

Equatity on Horsesack.—In connection with 
Woman’s Rights it is whispered that a movement 
is about to be set on foot amongst fair equestrians 
for the abolition of side-saddles. Why not? How 
charming Mrs. Rousby looked as Joan of Aro 
mounted }—Punch. 

Soctan Disrinction.—There are people in the 
world who est it 80 © ly vulgar to express 
emotion that, if an earthquake were reported to 
have happened in their neighbourhood, they would 





consider it a proof of their good breeding not to | 


have been moved by it.—Punch, 
IN 2Hz Cioups.—A little boy six years old anda 
little girl eight were looking at the clouds one 


beautifal summer evening, watching their fantastic | 
shapes, when the boy exclaimed: “Oh, Minnie, I | 


gee a dog in the clouds.” ‘“ Well, Wilhe,” replied 
the sister, “it must be a sky terrier.” 

THe Latest Metuop.—The latest eee of 
spending the “honeymoon ”’ is reported from Italy. 
An American recently met at Rome an old sehool- 
fellow whom he had not seen for years. ‘‘ You 
here?” “Yes, my dear fellow; I have just been 
married, and am come to spend the honeymoon in 
Italy.” “And wife ?” “ My wife? Oh, I left 
her in New York !” 

A Userut Present.—A young Indy recently 
presented her lover with an elaborately constructed 
pen-wiper, and was astonished the following Sun- 
day to see him enter church wearing it as a-cravat. 
i; Maxine AMEnpDs.—Aj lamplighter was lately 
taken before the mayor on a charge of having slept 
at his post, and thereby failed to extinguish the 
lamps at daylight. The man admitted the chatge, 
but said that he would.make amends to the city for 
the cost of the extra gas by thereafter extinguish- 
ing ie lamps early enough to more than make tp 

or 1 
A GOOD REASON TOO. 

Lucy: “Mamma, Charlie says he would like to 
be a clergyman !”” 

Mamma: “Tell me, dear, why you woald like to 
bea clergyman.” 

Charlie: “ Why, because then I could talk as 
much as [ like in church.!”—Fun. 

Harmony IN THE CuouRrcH.—The arrival of a 
new curate is always an interesting event in the an- 
nals of a parish, and to the ladies of his congrega- 
tion it can never be & matter of indifference whether 
he is married or single, and likely to be an agreeable 
acquisition to society. But it is seldom that a 
parish is so exceptionally favoured as. one in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of London, which has just 
secured the services of a reverend gentleman who 
is described as a “ musical bachelor.” Ofthe popu- 
larity of this new curate with a large and interest- 
ing section of his flock no one with any expérienve 
of scenes of clerical life can have the slightest 
doubt.— Panch. 

SAFE, IN THE CIRCUMSTANCES.—Last Tuesday 
was the commencement of Easter term. On that 
day the Lord Chancellor gave the usual breakfast to 
the Judges and Queen’s Counsel previously to going 
in procession to Westminster Hall, The newly 
appointed Judges were in attendance; but a great 
legal officer, whose office is vacant, Was conspicuous 
by his absence, all the rather that there could not 
have been a more particular occasion for his pre- 





sondd thin that of the judicial and forensic morn- 
ing meal. But his place was supplied. More than 
one learned.partaker of that repast is understood 
to ‘have poked his neighbour in the ribs, aud point- 


to a plate of riate comestibles, to have 

jr and eonging ee The Lord Chancellor for the 
ent takes the iness of the Master of tho 
8.” —Punch, 


: RATHER AWKWARD! 
“ Well, and how's the beauty, Mrs. Jessamy! As 


lovely as ever? 
os Oh lovelier, if possitiie, Mr. Penge, poem 
She's, just been short-coated, poor darling, and -——” 
‘ Just—been—short—tvoated, Mrs. Jessamy! !!1” 
“Yes, of course! My baby you mean, don't 


you? 
«“O—er—no! I~I—I meant your opposite neigh- 
bour—Mias Belsiae !*— Punch. 


A STRIKING LABOURER, 

Ina deseription of Mr Boughton’s Royal Aca- 
demy picture the art critic of the Globe rouses our 
curiosity by an account of an agricultural labourer 
who is indeed a phenomenon in a smock frock :— 

There is a finely conceived contrast between the deli- 
gate little boy and the peasant who had worked upon the 
aid Mates lie was born, and may be on it after his 


No wonder the agrioultural labourer is on strike! 
To be bora to work, and be “ patvto your hands as 
svon as your feet” i¢ ahard fate enough, but ima- 
gine the poor wretch who begins to work on the 
land before he is born, and who, to judge from our 
contemporary, is not even allowed Christian barial 
after . For of course the chanve that he may 
be on the land ” after his death excludes the 
notion of interment, and rather suggests that the ex- 
pended labourers ate used as manure for the fields. 
—Fun. 





AT THE STILS—A RETROSPECT. 


Ort, whtn the winter night wind shakes 
My casement with its boding wing, 
And on each pane the Frost Sprite makes 
Tho weird sign-manual of his king, 
I sit beside my glowing hearth, 
And, as I watch the eddying blaze, 
My thought traverses years of earth, 
And wafts me scenes of other days. 


But thvough the changing vista still 
One vision ciaims the brightest place; 

One landscape makes my pulses thrill | 
I see one well-remembered faee. 


How long it is I dare not say, 
But, ah! it seems a weary whilo 
Since, on a fragrant morn in May, 
I left fair Lillian at the stile. 
She was the miller’s only child— 
Balph, the rich miller of the lea— 
A frolic maid, and spoiled, and wild, 
But, oh! how very dear to me! 


T long had loved her, but I knew 
The miller would have scorned my suits 
For yento year | poorer grew, 
While all his days bore gulden fruit. 
‘Bat Love will have its vent, and when 
I needs must leave the Vale awhile, 
To win my way to fortune, then 
I spake with Lillian at the stile. 
What boots her answer now ? Long years 
Have passed since then, and Ralph is dead, 
And [ am rich, and Lillian’s tears 
Have ceased to flow, for~we are wed. 
D.C. D. G. 





GEMS. 


By suffering we may avoid siuning ; but by sianing 
we cannot avoid suffering. 

We open the hearts of others when we open our 
own. 

He who gives up is soon given up; and to consi- 
der ourselves of no use is the almost certain way to 
become useless. 

Tere is no greater panishment that that of being 
abandoned to one’s self, 

Wuat matters it if one has not gold in his purse, 
if he hae it-in his heart? 

Woxver would oblige himself to tell all that he 
has done woald oblige himself to do nothing that he 
would be anxious to conceal. 

Boastine seldom or never accompanies & sense of 
real power, When men feel that they ean express 
a gs by deeds they do not often do so by 
words. 








Apvice To PArsntTs.—Be ever gentle with the 
children Heaven has given to you; watch them con- 





stantly; reprove them earnestly, but not in anger. 








In the forcible language of Scripture, “* Be not bit- 
teragainst them.” ‘ Yes, they are good boys,” we 
once heard a kind father say; “I talk to them 
—— much, but I do not like to beat my chil- 

ren—the world will beat them.’ It was a bean- 
tiful thought, though not elegantly expressed. Yes, 
there is tot one o im the citcle round the table, 
happy and healthy as they look now, on whose head, 
if long spared, the storm will not beat. Adversity 
may Wither them, illness fade,a cold world frown 
on them ; but, amid all, let memory carry them back 
to a home where a law of kindness reigned, where 
tie mother’s reéproviag eye was moistened with a 
tear, and the father frowned “ more in sorrow than 
in auger,” 

—_— 


HOUSBHOLD TREASURES. 


Se 


Sauap Dressine-—Salads are aceeptable and 
useful in spring. Some like them served with a mix- 
tureof sugar and vinegar. The regular salad dress- 
ing is made with the yolks of three or four hard- 
boiled eggs mashed smooth with a piece of butter 
the size of a walnut, and vinegar added to taste— 
mixed with the lettuce just as it goes to table. 

Cream Cakes.—Put one cup of water and one cup 
of butter on the stove to boil ; when boiling stir in 
two cups of flour, and when cool add five well-beaten 
eggs ; drop this on your baking-tin, one spoonful 
in a place,and rub each over with the white of an 
egg. Bake ina hotoven. For the cream boil one 
pint of milk, and when boiling stir in two eggs, one 
cup of sugar and one half-oup of flour beaten toge- 
ther, with a little cold milk, and let it bo#l till suffi- 
ciently thick. Flavour with lemon. 


—————S=== 


STATISTICS. 





Vatus or Imports or Raw Oorron. — The 
value of raw cotton imported into the United King- 
dom in the three months ending March 31, this 
year, was 17,533,518/., as compared with 18,538,9172. 
in the corresponding period of 1872, and 18,738,0151. 
in the corresponding period of 1871. In these totals 
the United States figured for 12,017,6104, 
10,242,9462., and 13,857,624/. respectively, and Egypt 
for aor ener 8,258,885/., and 2,303,622/. respeo- 
tively. 

Vatocor Imporrep Parer.—The valuo of peper 
for printing or writing in the last three months 
was 172,3122, in the same period in 1872 135,34H. 
The largest quantity came from Belgium, amount- 
ing to 131,570/. 








MISCELLANHOUS. 


Tue Rorat Ausert Yacur Chup.—The Queen 
has been pleased to signify through Sir T. Biddulph 
her intention of giving a cup, value 100 guineas, to 
be sailed for at the forthcoming annual regatta of 
the Royal Albert Yacht Club. 

Tux Brusssis Picture Exuisition.—An In- 
ternational Exhibition of Pictures of Ancient Schools 
is to be held shortly at Brussels, to which man 
distinguished owners, among whoin it is stated 
Her Majesty, have promised to contribute. 

EMBEZZLEMENT OF Rares.—A man named 
Mackay, yo Hs as @ collectur of poor rates in 
Lerwick, Shetland, was sentenced at the High 
Court of Justiciary to nine months’ imprisonment 
for embezzling upwards of 100!. of the rates. 

Army RAILwAy DETACHMENTS LN AUSTRIA.— 
The Emperor of Austria has approved of the estab- 
lishment of five additional railway detachments 
for the army in case of war. This makes a total of 
fifteen detachments, five of which are to be actively 
employed in time of peace as sappers and minors, 

A CHANGE oF Fortunz.—-Miss Hedley, 81 years 
of age, who has been an inmate of Oakham Work- 
house, Rutland, for 16 years, has come into posses- 
sion of 7,0001., and may succeed to 14,0001, more. 
She was the daughter of a surgeon formerly practis- 
ing at Oakham. 

Dusum Exutsrtton.—The Committeo of the 
Loan Museum of the Dublin Exhibition of 1873 have 
resolved to open it to the public on May 14. Itis 
under the patronage of the Prince of Wales and a 
number of gentlemen, who are exerting themselves 
with considerable activity to make it successful. 

Tus GurowoTmne In Paris.—The assistant ex- 
éecutioner has just died at Paris, probably from 
over-exertion, for though there are members of the 

vernment averse to capital punishment the guil- 
fotine has never been plied so briskly since the 
Reign of Terror as at present. 

Tae ‘“Sancr SfrrRaDVARivs.”"—Mr. David 
Laurie, Glasgow, had just sold to a distinguished 
musical amateur in Edinburgh a magnificent Cre- 
mona, violin, known as the “ Sancy Stradvarius,” for 
the large sum of 3501. The date of the violin is 
1713, and it is in perfect preservation, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Joux R.—The announcement will appear in the usual 
‘Manner. 

Joun D.—Forward your announcement in the usual 
manner, 

Surrerer.—Inform us how the discoloration in ques- 
tion was caused, or how it originated, and we will then 
endeavour to counsel you. 

G. Wisirrep.—Quite fair in regard to versification but 
certainly commonplace as to sentiment. The subject, 
unless treated in a novel manner, must be held to 
done up. 


A Scusscriser ror Seven Years.—The I O U remains 
valid, unless you can prove your payment of it. You 
made a great mistake in not insisting on its return at the 
time when you repaid the money. 

Zet.—We cannot undertake or bind ourselves in any 
case to return rejected communications. If you are ac- 
customed to write for serial publications — monthlies or 
weeklies — you will be aware that that is the usual prac- 
tice. 1t is always desirable therefore to retain a copy. 

C. E. E.—Bigamy not being allowed, such a second 
marriage during the lifetime of the first wife would be 
manifestly illegal. The man might, however, be pro- 
secuted for bigamy, and the law would descend heavily 
upon him. 

R. 8. 8.—Declined with our best thanks. The ‘‘ Sobs 
from the Atlantic” is in our judgment rather common- 
place, how well-intentioned soever. The “ Epitaph” is 
a creditable production, but its verse is irregular in ex- 
ecution ; a fault. which would condemn such a poetic com- 
position. 

An OLp Sus. — Make them such an offer, and you will 
probably satisfactorily settle the matter. Otherwise we 
rather fear they could “ touch the goods ” for the balance 
of the account. If, however, you make them a reason- 
able offer—such as that you propose—they would surely 
be hardly likely to attempt so extreme a proceeding. 

R, P. S.—For diseases arising from, or accompanied 
with acidity in the stomach, take of prepared chalk, 
loz. ; refined sugar, an oz.; mucilage of gum arabic, 
2 oz. ; rub them together and then add by degrees water 
2 pints, spirituous cinnamon water 2 ounces. This isa 
most useful remedy. The dose requires no nicety. It may 
= taken to the extent of a pint or two in the course of a 

y. 

JeEssit.—Here are two methods for making pomade t® 
remove freckles. 1, Citrine ointment 1 drachm ; simpl® 
ointment 7 drachms; otto of roses 3 drops.; 2, Eldet 
flower ointment 1 oz. ; sulphate of zinc (levigated) 20 
— mix by trituration in a wedgewoodware mortar. 

oth the above, applied nizht and morning, are excellent 
remedies for either cold or summer freckles. 2. Perhaps 
your handwriting slightly lacks character; but it is ex- 
+ aaa neat, and perfectly adapted for business pur- 

ses. 

M. E. B.— There are various institutions which would 
serve your purpose, except where you require to raise 
the 2. aritable societies and charitable persons, 
commonly so called, much object to hand over money to 
the poor. But read over Fry’s Manual of London 
Charities. In any case, however, we fear you would re- 
quire considerable personal interest, but perhaps you 
wight be able to obtain that through your friends. ‘Are 
you acquainted, for instance, with any of the clergy in 
your neighbourhood P It is their duty to consider 
and to advise in the business of the poor and the dis- 
tressed. 

Heven M.—1, It is manifest that latent indigestion oo- 
casions the disagreeable sensation you mention, although 
you may not think it. There is no other probable cause. 
Any chemist would prepare for you (at a cost of about a 
shilling) a mixture of taraxacum (made by the way from 
the common dandelion) and muriatic acid, which might 
be taken thrice daily. In a few weeks you would, we 
think, begin to discern some improvement. Meanwhile 
do not fret concerning what after all is a comparatively 
trivial matter. People ought to know better than to 
ridicule you and we think extremely little of their good 
taste. In your diet, also, avoid all Lentine condiments, 
and drink only milk, water, or wine and water. 2. The 

handwriting is fair and is wholly legible, yet it is capable 
of improvement. Practice makes perfect. 

H. C.—Leather gloves, if not greasy, may be dyed with 
any of the ordinary dyes by brushing the latter over when 
stretched and smooth. The surface alone should be 
wetted, and a second or third may be given after the 
former has become dry. When the last coat has become 
thoroughly dry the superfluous colour should be weli 


rubbed ont, a smooth surface given them by rubbing 
them with a polished stick or piece of ten and the whole 

one over with a sponge dipped in the w ite of egg. 2. 

e feathers are first thoroughly washed with soap and 
water, to free them m any oil they may contain. 
Next they are transferred to a bath composed of bichro- 
mate of potash dissolved in water to which has been 
added a few rope of sulphuric acid. In this bath they 
rapidly lose their colour, and become almost white- 
removal they are to be well rinsed in water, and are then 
fit to be dyed even the most delicate colour. Great care 
is requisite lest the flue of the feather should be de- 
stroyed by being hops too long in the bath. Feathers 
may be dyed by simple immersion in a bath of any of the 
aniline colours. 3. To clean and starch point lace. Fix 
the lace in a pre tent, draw it straight, make a 
warm lather of Castile soap, and with a fine brush dipped 
in rub over the point gently. When it is clean on one side 
do the same to the other); then throw some clean water 
on it in which a little alum has been dissolved so as to 
remove the suds, and, having some thin starch, go over 
with the same on the wrong side, aud iron it on the same 
side when dry, then open it with a bodkin and set it in 
order. To clean point lace, if not very dirty, without 
washing, fix itina tent as the former, and go over with 
fine bread, the crust being pared off, and when that is 
done carefully dust out the crumbs. 


InquirER.—James Gillray, the celebrated caricaturist, 
was born sbout 1745. Atan early age he joined a com- 

any of strolling players, but soon left them, and applied 
himself to art studies in London, finally adopting cari- 
cature as his field, He started with republican senti- 
ments, and mercilessly ridiculed George the Third and 
his ministers ; but he subsequently accepted an offer 
which was made to him to cease his attacks on the King, 
the Court, and Pitt, and thenceforth directed his satire 
against Fox and the opposition, and especially against 
Buonaparte. Gillray engraved all his own plates ; and 
for about thirty years stood at the head of his profession 
as political caricaturist- Collections of his desi have 


about nineteen or twenty, domesticated, and affection. 
ate. 

Spratt or Tae Storm, twent  rmsags- 7 5ft. 5in., an officer 
in the Merchant Service, and . Respondent must be 
about eighteen or nineteen, good loo! , able to play 
the piano and sing. 

. M., twenty-two, 5ft. 7in., fair complexion, auburn 
hair, blue eyes, considered handsome, and fond of home. 
Respondent must be about his own age, musical, and af- 
fectionate. 

Gewevea Sr. Crare, tall, fair hair, dark eyes, affection- 
ate, domesticated, and fond of music. Respondent must 
be tall, dark, handsome, fond of home, and good tem- 
pered ; a hairdresser preferred. 

Emir, eighteen, rather tall, brown hair, blue eyes; 
domesticated, and of a lovi dis tion. Respondent 
must be tall, dark, loving, and fond of home ; a mechanic 
preferred, 

Hupson, twenty-five, 5ft. 6in., dark Revaneaion, brown 

hair, hazel eyes, of an affectionate disposition, and fond 
of home. Respondent must be about twenty, good tem- 
pered, loving, and domesticated. 
Watter W., twenty-eight, middle height, light com- 
plexion, possessing fair prospects, desires to meet with 
a pretty and domesticated lady, who would be willing to 
share his fortunes as an Mere ag 

A. B. C., twenty-one, medium height, dark, well edu- 
cated, and in a good position. pondent must be 
ye mete, good looking, well educated, and about 
e1 en. 

ona, twenty, fair complexion, brown hair, blue eyes, 
medium height, well educated, and loving. Respon ent 
must be about twenty-five, nice looking, tall, and fond 
of home and children. 
Crara, twenty, tall, dark, rather pretty, and good 
tempered, wishes to correspond with a young man about 
twenty-two, must be st , respectable, and fond of 
home ; a tradesman prefe 5 
Serixa G., twenty-three, medium height, dark-brown 
hair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition, and good tempered, 
R dent must be good tempered and fund of home 





been frequently published, and a descriptive account of 
them by Wright and Evans appeared in 1851. Gillray led 
an irregular life, became insane, and died in 1815, 
PROVIDENCE IMPARTIAL. 
A FABLE. 
An old Hellenic saw declares 
The gods, who govern men's affairs, 
Impartial (grumble as we may), 
For all their favours make us pay, 
According to their special worth ; 
ealth, honour, beauty, noble birth, 
Has each its price ; and still the higher 
The gift the more the gods require! 
Hence, let not foolish pride infiate 
The seeming favourites of fate. 
A fir-tree very large and tall, 
That grew beside a bramble small 
‘Was boasting of its strength and size: 
“ What houses I would make !” he cries; 
“ While you are simply good for naught, 
Unworthy of the woodman’s thought !” 
© True !” said the bramble ; ‘‘ but reflect 
If he were here, would you elect 
(Think of his axe, and tell me, sir) 
To be a bramble or a fir ?” J.G-S. 
H. BR. T. (Newport).—Henry Jenkins, a reputéd cente- 
narian, was an inhabitant of the parish of Bolton in York- 
shire. The story is that he was born about 1501, was 12 
years old at the battle of Flodden Field, which he could 
remember, and lived one hundred and ee 
dying at Eilerton on Swale, December 8, 1670. e was 
a poor man, and could neither read nor write; he swor 
once on an assize trial toa right of way existing for 140 
years; and he retained his faculties to the last. The 
hard struggles and anxious occupations.of moderr life, 
superinduced chiefly by a redundant population and a 
consequent infinite competition, render the attainment 
of extreme old age constantly more unlikely. 
Saran, seventeen, tall, a country blonde, Respondent 
must be tall and dark. 
Cxcit V., twenty-seven, fair, and medium height. RBe- 
spondent must be dark, and about eighteen. 
Lorrig, nineteen, medium height, brown hair and eyes, 
and loving. Respondent must be good looking, affection- 
ate, and fond of home. 
Be.iypa W,, twenty-one, tall, handsome, and domes- 
ticated. Respondent must be tall, dark, steady, and lov- 


ing. 

Sacqune, twenty-four, dark, good looking, and of a 
loving disposition. Respondent must be well educated, 
pretty and affectionate. 

Laviya, nineteen, fair, medium height, auburn hair, 
pretty, and fond of music. Respondent must be tall, 
fair, and affectionate. 

DavIeL, twenty-one, considered handsome, and loving. 
Respondent must be about eighteen, pretty, loving, and 
domesticated. 

Jemima, twenty-three, dark, considered good looking, 
and fond of singing. Kespondent must be tall, dark, 
and affectionate. 

Frep F., medium height, dark, and of a loving disposi- 
woman. 

Beatrice, twenty-two, medium height, a brunette, 


wishes to correspond with a tall, dark young man; a 
— ss preferred. 


tempered, musical, well educated, and about twenty. 
a little money. 
and fond of home and children. 


tion. 


ance, the son of a tradesman, aud possessing go 








tion, wishes to correspond with a good-looking young 


Y. Z., twenty-four, tall, dark, fond of home and re- 
spectably connected. Respondent must be dark, good 


Lina, seventeen, medium height, rather dark, and do- 
mesticated. Respondent must be tall and handsome, with 


_ BEaTRice, twenty, of a respectable family, good look- 
ing, and domesticated, Respondent must be kind, loving- 


Matitpa, twenty-three, a domestic servant, medium 
height, dark, hazel eyes, brown hair, and loving. Respon- 
dent must be twenty-five, tall, fair, and in a good situa- 


Davin, twenty-two, medium height, of good appear- 


and children, 
Teresa, twenty, fair, golden hair, blue eyes, con- 
sidered very pretty. wishes to correspond with a youn 
= of a loving disposition, fond of home an 
music. 
Jennie W., nineteen, medium height, fair complexion, 
loving, and a housemaid. Respondent must be about 
twenty-three, tall, dark, fond of home, and of a loving 
disposition ; a tradesman preferred. 
AMIceE, nineteen, medium height, brown hair and eyes, 
loving, and considered pretty. Respondent must be tall, 
dark, fond of home and affectionate; a mechanic pre- 
ferr 

CLementTina, twenty-three, medium height, dark com- 
lexion, dark hair and eyes, and would make an af- 
ectionate wife. Respondent must be tall, aud hand- 


some, 

Lrpta, eighteen, dark-brown hair, blue eyes, medium 

height. Respondent must be about twenty-three, tall 
fair, of a loving disposition, musical, fond of home an 
children. 
Fiora, twenty-two, fair, medium height, loving, and 
domesticated. Respondent must be about twenty-five, 
tall, dark, of a loving disposition, and fond of home ; a 
mechanic preferred. 

Lestiz, twenty-eight, tall, dark-brown hair, fair com- 
lexion, blue eyes, wishes to correspond with a young 
~~. about twenty-one, loving, and thoroughly domesti- 
cated. 

Susax, nineteen, medium height, fair, loving, and 
d ticated. R dent must be about twenty-three, 
dark complexion, blue eyes, and fond of home and chil- 
en. 

CommunicaTiOns RECEIVED: 

B. B. B. is responded to by—‘* May.” 

Loney Fanny by—“ Amicus,” a sergeant inthe Army, 
has a little money, considered handsome, and of an af- 
fectionate disposition. 

E.ten by—“ Alexander C.,” twenty-one, tall, dark, con: 
sidered handsome, loving, fond of home and is a me- 
chanic, 

Herr R. by—“ Anna,” twenty-three, medium height, 
and very affectionate. 

Eoucyp by—* Rosanna F.,” twenty-three, tall, dark, 
and loving. 

Sipver by—“ Georgina M.,” eighteen, very fair, blue 
eyes, loving, and a tradesman’s daughter. 

Acxes G. by—‘‘ George,” who thinks he is all she re- 


uires. 

* Tuomas J. by—“‘Sally C.,” eighteen, tall, brown hair, 
fair complexion, black eyes, loving, and thoroughly do- 
mesticated- 

M. by—Ettie,” eighteen, medium height, light 
pare blue eyes, considered pretty, loving, and domesti- 
cate 

Cuartes by—“‘ Henrietta,” nineteen, fair, brown hair, 
dark eyes, of a loving disposition, and thoroughly do- 
mesticated, 
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